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LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE SOUTH 
First Church, Nashville, Tenn., now being erected at a cost of $350,000 
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Nearer than we imagine... . 


JUST OFF THE ParKway in Philadel- 
phia stands the famous Rodin museum. 
Late one afternoon a friend and I 
stopped in. As we made our way up 
the long walk and into the main hall 
we saw statues dexterously fashioned 
by the renowned French sculptor, 
Auguste Rodin. 

Over to one side, somewhat alone, we 
noticed an odd piece of work—just a 
hand. It seemed somewhat out of place 
amid all the shapely figures and forms. 
Really, I could see nothing so very 
attractive about it. 

I turned to the guide standing near 
and asked, “Why did they place that 
hand in the main display room .. . what 


is unusual about it?” 
Courteously he said, “Look 
Have you read the lettering 
neath?” 
I read and immediately saw my m 
take. The title was, “The Hand of Gor 
We spent the next 20 minutes jv 
looking at that piece from every ang 
It was amazing what we saw in it na 
The lines of the fingers, the contour 
the wrist, the divineness of the pal 
each told a story. The other statu 
dwindled to insignificance beside it. 
As we left the museum I thought he 
often we fail to recognize the Hand 
God, near us, in us, every day. 
Roscor Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW 


Communion service at Lund 

“You must bear with one another and 
forgive one another, if anyone has rea- 
son to be offended with anyone else. 
Just as the Lord has forgiven you, so 
you must forgive. ... Let the ruling 
principle in your hearts be Christ’s 
peace,...” 

With these words from Colossians, 
Archbishop Erling Eidem, president of 
the Lutheran World Federation, opened 
his communion sermon in ancient Lund 
Cathedral, June 30. In the congrega-, 
tion were 600 delegates from 30 coun- 
tries. Americans, Norwegians, Poles, 
Germans, Indians, Latvians knelt to- 
gether. 

“We are truly brothers,” the arch- 
bishop continued. “This is something 
we must feel toward one another. Of 
this He reminds us, when He today in- 
vites us to partake of the Sacrament of 
His Body and His Blood.” 


Federation approved 

Formal approval of the Federation 
came when delegates unanimously 
adopted a constitution. It described the 
organization as “a free association of 
Lutheran churches” empowered “to act 
as their agent in all such matters as 
they shall assign to it.” 

The co-operative agency was pre- 
viously known as the Lutheran World 
Convention. It was originally set up 
at Eisenach, Germany, in 1923. 

The Federation in the future will 
operate through an executive commit- 
tee meeting every year and a general 
assembly convoked every five years. 
Shortly a paid secretariat will be set up 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

In response to requests by delegates 


from Poland and India, places will 
assigned on the executive committee 
the churches in eastern Europe and 


SUCCEEDING Archbishop Erling Eidem as pr 
ident of the Lutheran World Federation is 

Anders Nygren (above), of Lund Univers’ 
Sweden. The theologian 
elected to a five-year term by delegates fr 
30 countries, July 4. Dr. Nygren was appoint 
professor of systematic theology at Lund 
1924 at the age of 32 


world-famous 


Asia. Already represented are the wes 
ern or American, the northern or Seca 
dinavian, and the central or Germe 
churches. Altogether, more th 
50,000,000 Lutherans will be affiliat 
with the new organization. 


Eight-point program 
A five-year plan was offered the Fe: 
eration by Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, e 
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sutive secretary. This was outlined in 
ht points: 

1. A publicity campaign to make the 
wass of Lutherans throughout the world 
mscious of the Federation. 

2. Formation of national commit- 
es, and promotion of national and sec- 
onal meetings for study and planning. 

3. A fellowship of correspondence, 
icluding exchange of ideas and pub- 
‘cations, to get Lutherans better ac- 
uainted. 

4. Publication of a “Lutheran World 
ilmanac” to give statistics and to in- 
icate trends in the church. 

5. Group conferences on both na- 
ional and international scale. 

6. Broadening of the service of the 
‘News Bulletin” and the developing of 
etter facilities of collecting and dis- 
ributing news and pictures. 

7. A quarterly magazine to continue 
he program discussions of the Lund 
Assembly and to present guides for im- 
oroving methods of church work. 

8. Thorough preparation for the 1952 
assembly of the Federation by means 
of preliminary conferences. 


Japanese pastor is loyal 

Dr. Hajime Inadomi is loyal to the 
uutheran church. He has turned down 
he personal request of Dr. Toyohiko 
<agawa to assist him in an interdenom- 
national evangelistic campaign in order 
0 serve as pastor of the Lutheran 
thhurch in Osaka. Kyodan has per- 
istently sought his services. 

Because of nationalistic utterances 
luring the war Dr. Inadomi was among 
he first educators to feel the purge of 
xeneral Douglas MacArthur in Jan- 
lary 1946. Afterwards, however, ac- 
ording to Dr. T. Benton Peery, “he was 
nost helpful to the American Military 
yovernment.” 

Dr. Inadomi is a graduate of Roanoke 
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College and the Southern Seminary. 
For years he was principal of Kyushu 
Gakuin, boys’ school in Kumamoto. 


International issues 

Christian duty for Uncle Sam is to 
tighten his belt. A program of economic 
aid for broken-down Europe is a must 
even if it “affects adversely” U.S. eco- 
nomic life, according to an official state- 
ment of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

“An adequate program,” it said, “may 
involve a reconsideration of basic do- 
mestic policies in relation to such sub- 
jects as taxation, public debt, tariff, la- 
bor and management relations, and 
price policies.” 

The statement pointed out that the 
“supreme” issue today is that of a free 
society versus a police state, and not 
the economic issue of Communism ver- 
sus capitalism. A warning was sounded 
against tendencies to ignore the United 
Nations in dealing with this interna- 
tional problem. “The General Assembly 
has already shown that it can focus the 
moral judgment of mankind so as to 
influence the policies of governments. 
No nation has yet presented a program 
or argued a case before the General As- 
sembly without paying deference to 
public opinion as registered in that 
Assembly.” 


All in a row 

Seven Lutheran pastors named Nau- 
mann conducted a special service in 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently. Six of them 
were brothers and the seventh was their 
father, the Rev. George A. Naumann, 
retired missionary to India. 

The six brothers, with their father, 
have given a total of 150 years to the 
Lutheran ministry. 

Mother Naumann is herself the 
daughter of a Lutheran clergyman. 


Joins World Council 

Only two “nays” were sounded when 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church voted on joining the World 
Council of Churches at its convention 
in Racine, Wis., June 24-29. It was the 
fifth Lutheran body in America to ap- 
prove membership. 

Others are the ULC, Augustana 
Synod, American Lutheran Church, and 
Danish Lutheran Church. 

Recently 13 more churches swelled 
the World Council membership roll to 
109 churches in 38 countries. Among 
them were four Eastern Orthodox 
churches and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of France. 


Rural church life 

First of three Lutheran rural church 
life institutes to be sponsored by the 
NLC Division of American Missions 
will be held, July 21-25, at Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minn. Others are 
planned at Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan., July 29-Aug. 1, and at Epworth 
Camp, North Webster, Ind., Sept. 2-5. 

Maintenance of Lutheran communi- 
ties by asking “Lutheran sellers of land 
to consider Lutheran purchasers first,” 
was recently recommended by leaders 
at a rural missions clinic held by the 
Augustana Synod. Strongly endorsed 
were: Rural youth programs “aimed to 
satisfy the needs of rural youth for lack 
of which many leave their communi- 
ties”; a family-sized farm program; the 
development of an appreciation of rural 
life. 


Lutherans on the move 

Wantep: A Lutheran physician in a 
substantial Lutheran farming com- 
munity in eastern Nebraska. 

For sate: A 140-acre Platte Valley 
farm on highway near Gothenburg, 
Nebr. Modern house, good barn. Heavy 
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soil, suited to alfalfa or corn. 

For sate: A 10-room brick hotel wit 
dining room in Eustis, Nebr., in whic 
a good, respectable business has bee 
maintained by Lutheran couple for 
years. 

These ads were recently published b 
the placement bureau of the America 
Lutheran Church’s Central Distric 
Plan was to encourage Lutheran peop! 
desiring to move to settle in Luthera 
communities. 

“Statistics prove,” according to th 
Lutheran Standard, “that faithful Lu 
theran families that move into ne 
communities where there is no Lv 


_ theran church near their home ma 


either quit attending church regular] 
or join a church in which they canne 
feel entirely at home.’” 

Similar advertisements carried in tk 
Lutheran Herald brought over 500 re 
sponses in 1946. Nearly 100 local Li 
theran realtors, bankers, and Brother 
hood leaders asked for monthly listing 
of people desiring to move or sell. 


American Lutheran film 

Diplomats flooded Washington’s Col 
stitution Hall. Present were the an 
bassadors from Poland and Yugoslavi- 
the ministers of Finland, Iceland, Lith 
uania, Syria, and Ethiopia; official rey 
resentatives from the embassies of Au: 
tralia, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Hor 
duras, the Netherlands, and Nicaragu 
and from the legations of Haiti, Irelan: 
and Latvia. 

Occasion was the first showing 
“The Way of Peace,’ new tri-dimer 
sional religious art film of the Americe: 
Lutheran Church. Beginning with crew 
tion and closing with the possible ar 
nihilation of the world through atom 
fission, the picture threw into relief od 
need for the application of Jesus’ mes 
sage of love and brotherhood. 


| 
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On the program were Senator Edwin 
™:. Johnson; Dr. James S. Montgomery, 


“ves; and Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, 
‘INJLC pastor and executive secretary of 
ae Washington Federation of Churches. 
Iver 2,500 people attended the world 
4 remiere. 


Aid for laymen 
When ULC laymen knock on church 


aembers’ doors this fall in their every 
iJaember visitation program they will be 
hock full of information. To brief them 
4ibout the work of the church the stew- 
Jirdship office has prepared a slide film 
sntitled “Teamwork.” 
4 Starring in the sound picture _is 
fiverett Mitchell, director of the Na- 
jional Broadcasting Company’s farm 
and home hour and councilman at St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Park Ridge, 
Mlinois. 
Story of the production opens in the 
NBC studios in Chicago during an 
actual broadcast. The scene then shifts 


to the Edgebrook Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, where the pastor and members 
act out the roles of the story. Some 
scenes call for over 100 characters. 


TELLING the women's auxiliary about the 
world-wide work of the church in the slide film 
“Teamwork" is Sister Geraldine Lewis 


URGENCY IS THE KEYNOTE of synod president Armin Weng's plea in the ULC stewardship film. 
"God's work can't wait!" he insists at the supper rally launching the every member visitation program 
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Chapels for sale 

Seating capacity in Lutheran 
churches has been increased by 3,750 
this year through the sale of wartime 
service chapels. Early in May Luther- 
ans had bought 10 chapels from the War 
Assets Administration, each with a ca- 
pacity of 375. 

Since the end of the war American 
churches have purchased 257 chapels. 
About 69 more are being advertised 
for sale. It is anticipated that during 
the next six months 300 more will be- 
come available. 


"Tagger-along” 

A “tagger-along” church clinging to 
the coat tails of American foreign policy 
will not get far in converting people in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa to Christianity. 
Protestantism will lose if it accepts gov- 
ernment steps toward an American 
world empire without a protest. 

Dr. Paul Hutchinson, new editor of 
Christian Century, was addressing 200 
members of the Association of Council 
Secretaries. He asked that they “watch 
the foreign policies of our government 
much more closely and independently” 
and warned that “an America seen as 
empire grabber is an America hated.” 

On his recent round-the-world trip, 
he said, he found many people who re- 
gard the U.S. as politically immature. 
Example of immaturity was the con- 
trast between the Truman Doctrine and 
Congress’ desire to cut taxes. 


"Fed up 

“I’m fed up with this criticism of busi- 
ness men, especially when it comes 
from church people. I’d take it with 
better grace if church people were gen- 
erous in church matters.” 

A writer for Christian Century de- 
cided that the church should set its 
own house in order before talking about 
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fair wages and hours in industry. Wit 
a hot blast he attacked the low salarie 
of pastors, religious directors, chure 
secretaries, and sextons. 

“First, let the church meet the de 
mands of ordinary social justice in it 
relation to the people it employs,” h 
said, “and then maybe it will be listene 
to hen it goes beyond aS and talk 
of Christian love.” 

Pointing to the fact that in mam 
states women are protected by law fron 
long hours, he charged that wome 
parish workers are expected to wor 
night after night. “You’d think . . . tha 
a Christian church would do more fo 
its paid workers than these so-calle 
greedy business men do.” But th 
church denies parish workers “a chane 
for normal social life” and has “no sens 
of guilt” about it. 


Women ordained 

Americans are about equally divide 
on the question of ordaining women t 
the ministry. According to a recen 
Gallup Poll, 47 per cent said they woul 
exclude women from pulpits while 4 
per cent indicated that they would b 
willing to follow a woman pastor. 

Canadian churches, however, are no 
waiting for a poll to guide their actions 
Recently the Baptist church ordained ; 
woman for the first time. She will go t 
India as a missionary. 

The United Church of Canada ha 
admitted a married woman to the min. 
istry. Mother of a 21-month-old son 
she will assist her husband, who ha 
four preaching points in his parish. 


North College Hill fight 

Dramatic climax to the school scan. 
dal in North College Hill, Ohio, ha; 
been reached. Before a meeting of moré 
than 1,000 citizens, both the Catholi 
majority and the Protestant minority 
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the local school board resigned re- 
-ntly. Operation of schools passed into 
se hands of local probate court Judge 
hase M. Davies. 

One of Judge Davies’ first acts was to 
eappoint Dr. William A. Cook as 
aperintendent of schools. Dr. Cook’s 
2fusal to open his confidential files to 
ae school board had led to his dismissal 

y the Catholic majority on the board. 
‘his, in turn, had caused 28 of the 33 
eal teachers to resign and most of the 
tudents to go on a strike. 

In November the whole issue will be 
ought out at the polls. A new school 
joard will be elected then and decision 
aay be made on the lease on St. Mar- 
aret Mary parochial school. 


shurch-state separation 

Meanwhile, in Washington key Prot- 
stant leaders have organized a pres- 
ure group to push separation of church 
nd state. Representing Lutherans is 
he Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen. 

The group may work primarily for a 
onstitutional amendment proposed by 
tepresentative Joseph R. Bryson. This 
vould provide that neither Congress 
lor any state could aid any educational 
nstitution under sectarian control. 


Sonverts to Catholicism 

For the first time in history, the num- 
er of converts to Roman Catholicism 
n the United States in one year has 
xceeded 100,000, according to the re- 
ently published official Catholic di- 
ectory. Total Catholic membership in 
he U.S., Alaska, and the Hawaiian 
slands was reported at 24,268,173, a 
fain of 866,049. 

Vital statistics: Infant baptisms 
338,942 . . . students under Catholic in- 
truction 3,855,362 .. . priests 60,470 
. . brothers 6,938 . . . sisters 140,563 ... 
eminarians and religious novices 23,135. 
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SCHEDULED TO FLY to Jugoslavia next week 
with nine other leading American Protestant 
ministers is Dr. Samuel G. Trexler (center). The 
churchmen have been invited to tour the coun- 
try by the Jugoslavian government. According 
to Ambassador Sava N. Kosanovitch, they will 
be given “full opportunity for consultation with 
religious leaders of all faiths" 


This is America 

Manners and morals in the U.S. as 
reported in the American press: 

{ For every Protestant who turns 
Roman Catholic in Omaha, Nebr., five 
and one-half Catholics become Prot- 
estant. This is the finding of a recent 
survey conducted by the Omaha Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

During the past year 22 Protestants 
within the 66 council churches were 
converted to Catholicism. A total of 
121 Roman Catholics were accepted into 
Protestant congregations. 

| Chief cause of deaths among min- 
isters is their “high rate of speed night 
and day,” according to the medical di- 
rector for the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund. Hypertensive diseases, he said, 
account for about 60 per cent of clergy- 
men’s deaths. 

Despite pastors’ “fast clip” their life 
span increased from 48 to 69.5 years 
between 1900 and 1945. Reason is the 
control of deadly diseases, 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Why work 

GrorcE Isaacs, minister of labor in 
Britain’s government, is pleading with 
the women of the land to return to the 
shops and factories they abandoned at 
the end of the war. He emphasizes the 
necessity to save Britain’s production 
program from failure. He insists they 
are absolutely needed to fill up a short- 
age of 300,000 workers. An intensive 
drive is already on in 60 of the nation’s 
most important industrial regions. 

The government, however, is not 
optimistic, for it recognizes serious ob- 
stacles. 1) With the women’s wages 
added to the family income, the tax rate 
will rise to the point of swallowing up 
nearly all the extra wages. 2) The 
women are still resentful of the govern- 
ment’s refusal to establish equal pay 
for men and women. 3) The govern- 
ment says it cannot do that, because 
such a grant would immediately cost 
the government $120,000,000, and that 
would be quickly followed by demands 
for increased pay by the rest of labor. 
This would likely precipitate the in- 
flation which the government already 
has reason to fear. 4) The government’s 
“rule of austerity,” which has severely 
restricted available consumer com- 
modities, offers no inducement to wom- 
en for spending of extra money. So, 
they reason, what’s the use of working? 


No election 

NATIONALIST REVERSES are retarding 
the chances of stabilization in China. 
The upsurge of the Communist-led 
armies in the north has upset the teeter- 
ing balance of various sections of po- 
litical thought which had constructed 
the constitution adopted last December. 
This was to have been the basis of the 
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election to be held this fall. 

Says Lei Cheng, a Kuomintang leader 
because of “many practical difficulties 
due to the critical economic and civil 
war situation,” the election will be post- 
poned indefinitely, and the new admin- 
istration will not take office next Christ- 
mas, as had been planned. 

The real trouble is that the welfare 
of the whole nation is not a matter ol 
real importance to the political heads 
of either of the main parties, Nationalist 
or Communist. Avid for power, these 
heads snatch alternately, with every 
favorable turn of fortune, to advance 
their own interests, unmindful of agree- 
ments solemnly entered upon, and 
promises made to serve the needs of 
the whole nation and the general wel- 
fare of the people. 


Business as usual 

Invra has filed a flood of complaints 
with the US Department of Commerce. 
They deal with the unethical practice 
of some American exporters who are 
charged with dumping shoddy goods on 
the India market at prices from 10 to 15 
per cent over domestic levels for qual- 
ity merchandise. 

One shipment is cited of consumer 
goods valued and sold to an Indian pur- 
chaser for $112,000 which, when un- 
packed and examined in Bombay, was 
discovered to be worth less than $9,000. 
Secondhand and worthless articles had 
been substituted for the goods ordered 
and paid for. Another instance is that 
of a $10,000 order for No. 4 pen-points, 
for which No. 6 points had been sub- 
stituted, a size useless and unsalable 
in the India market. 

Banks investigating the shipments, 
however, have vindicated responsible 
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nd established exporters. Over half of 
10se who offer to fill the orders of In- 
ian importers are uncovered as fly-by- 
ight racketeers whose names are not 
ven listed in telephone books. 


‘ide turns for Kremlin | 

ComMMUNISM Is ON the defensive the 
vorld over. None of its followers are 
nterested in the welfare of the lands 
where they sojourn. They encourage 
inrest and dissatisfaction; provoke 
fiolence and disrespect for law; seek 
© penetrate the security resources of 
he lands they have entered. 

Communism is steadily losing ground 
n Latin America, after a striking and 
oreboding advance. Britain’s Labor 
sovernment has quietly removed Com- 
nunist members from atomic research 
orojects to which they had penetrated, 
and Military Intelligence is as quietly 
purging all Civil Service positions. In 
France and Italy the Communists have 
had severe set-backs, and their num- 
bers have decreased in labor unions. 

In eastern satellite states of Russia 
they are holding increasingly pre- 
carious power. Similar antagonism to 
communistic influence and power is de- 
veloping in the Middle and Far East. 


Women in arms 

Tue WCTU women of Britain are up 
in arms against the nationalization of 
the liquor industry in their country and 
Canada. Their delegate to the World’s 
WCTU convention, while it was meeting 
recently in Asbury Park, N. J., opposed 
governmental operation of the liquor 
industry as curing “no existing prob- 
lems while creating new ones.” 

Another more acute objection was: 
‘Nothing can justify the purchase by 
the state of a business which, when run 
by private individuals, has earned the 
moral reprobation of the community.” 
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Britain’s proposed plan of liquor na- 
tionalization is the natural outcome of 
her socialistic program. Our own ex- 
perience with NRA taught us that any 
such plan of control cannot be limited; 
it inevitably becomes universal. In this 
case, however, it embraces the folly, 
that, by nationalization, it is possible 
“in some magical way to de-alcoholize 
alcohol, and the stigma which rests upon 
the liquor trade disappears when it be- 
comes a government institution.” 


Fair exchange and warmer relations 

Ir IT COULD worK that way, better 
weather should be the outcome of a 
recent trade agreement between the 
U.S. and Russia. They have agreed to 
trade weather experts. The initiative 
came from Russia, and provides for an 
exchange of five meteorologists from 
each country. Research work will be 
carried on by the visiting scientists in 
government and private institutions. 

Now that it is begun, U.S. authorities 
would like to extend the exchange ar- 
rangements by increasing the number 
of experts to 50, and cover a wider 
range of scientific fields. 


Odds and ends 

MetsourRNE UNIveRSITY and the 
Council of Trade Unions in Australia 
have joined forces to plan a series of 
courses in finance, administration and 
industrial problems. The purpose is to 
develop more efficient trade-union sec- 
retaries and other union leaders. . . 
The U.S. will have a $1,000,000,000 pill 
to pay in Japan and Germany that has 
nothing to do with legitimate expenses 
of postwar rehabilitation. It will be 
the cost of GI Joe’s black-market opera- 
tions, not only in the resale of U.S. 
goods, but also through plain theft. 
Britain has a similar $250,000,000 bill 
to pay. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


SEVERAL HUNDRED representatives of 
national’ organizations converged on 
Capitol Hill on June 25, designated as 
“Fight for Housing Day.” Perturbed 
at the prospect of housing legislation 
being shelved by the 80th Congress as 
it was by the 79th, they gave united 
impact to their demand for an adequate 
housing program. 

With the close of the war, the return- 
ing veterans, many of them newly mar- 
ried, made the housing problem of top 
importance. At first it seemed that the 
nation’s economy would be geared to 
home building as it had been to the war 
effort. But group pressures began to 
be felt, and obstacles to efficient pro- 
duction appeared. 

One of the chief obstacles was lack 
of legislative authority for an all-out 
housing program. Last year the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill passed the Sen- 
ate but died in a House committee. This 
year, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
(S.866) was reported favorably by a 
7-6 vote, but has not yet reached the 
Senate floor. In the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, it has not 
even come up for action. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION seems to be the 
victim of a “squeeze play.” The economy 
bloe in Congress, having slashed ap- 
propriations for all the old line agencies, 
hesitates to authorize a new agency and 
new expenditures, no matter how press- 
ing the need. The other factor, operat- 
ing behind the scenes, is the incessant 
pressure of the powerful real estate 
lobby. Bitterly opposed to any program 
including public low-rent housing, and 
seeking the removal of all government 
controls, the influence of this potent 
group appears to be the chief factor in 
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HOUSING 


the housing deadlock. These are th 
people at whom President Truman re 
cently lashed out. 

Meanwhile, thousands of veterans an 
their families still live in one-roor 
apartments, rooming houses, trailer 
and converted barracks. The deman 
for housing is so acute that it will tak 
a million new homes a year for the nex 
10 years to catch up with it. The 669,00 
new homes completed in 1946 were nc 
even enough to balance the dwelling 
that went out of use, plus the home 
needed to house newly married couple: 
The converted war housing provide 
under the temporary re-use prograr 
of the Federal Public Housing Author 
ity, together with the new homes con 
structed, barely managed to balance 
these minimum housing demands o 
obsolescence and new families. 


IF AND WHEN a full-scale housing pro. 
gram gets under way, one phase will b 
the development of hundreds of ney 
suburban communities, from 500 t 
5,000 homes in size. These communitie 
will need the ministry of the church 
Alert to this opportunity, the Nationa 
Lutheran Council through its Divisio1 
of American Missions, is geared to mee 
the need. The Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer 
division executive, who is a keen analys 
of housing trends, has appointed the 
Rev. C. P. Rasmussen as field directo: 
of new home developments. As chal.- 
lenging opportunities for spiritual min- 
istry in new communities are discov- 
ered, they will be referred to regiona 
Home Mission Committees for action. 

As Pastor Hoyer puts it, “Home: 
mean families. Families mean souls anc 
souls are the concern of the Church.” 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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y W. E. PUGH 


LAYMEN ORGANIZED a synodical Broth- 
rhood at the convention of the Florida 
synod, Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, 
lune 16-19. The action followed a 
itrong plea made by Zeb Trexler, pres- 
dent of the ULC men’s organization. 

Officers elected were: Judge Victor 
9. Wehle, St. Petersburg, president; 
rank S. Castor, Tampa, vice president; 
J. H. Sohl, Tampa, secretary; J. N. 
Covell, Miami, treasurer; and Carl L. 
Witt, Lake City, member of the execu- 
i} tive committee. 


Two NEWLY ORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 
were received into the Florida Synod. 
_| They were St. Luke’s, Lake City, and 
_} St. Paul’s, Miami. Added to synodical 
“| rolls were Dr. A. J. Holl, Grace Church, 
Lakeland; the Rev. O. W. Houpt, 
Church of the Resurrection, Daytona 
Beach; Dr. Horace F. Martin, Memorial 
Church, St. Augustine. 

Adopted was a recommendation of 
President George F. Hart that “the mis- 
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statistician; and C. M. Brubaker, treasurer 
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‘lorida Synod Laymen Organize Brotherhood 


sion committee, working with the Board 
of American Missions and the Board 
of Education, develop plans to care for 
students and unchurched Lutherans in 
Gainesville and Tallahassee. State 
schools are located in these cities. 

The statistician reported that 73.8 per 
cent of the confirmed members com- 
muned during the past year. This was 
a gain of 3.1 per cent over 1945. Per 
capita contribution for confirmed mem- 
bers was $33.55. Delegates approved 
the recommendation to adopt 200 per 
cent of the 1948 benevolence apportion- 
ment; total budget is $15,861.60. 

Dr. W. H. Greever, former ULC sec- 
retary, was official ULC representative. 

Officers elected were: Dr. Luther A. 
Thomas, Miami, president; Dr. W. E. 
Pugh, Jacksonville, vice president; the 
Rev. Francis I. Fesperman, Lake City, 
secretary; C. M. Brubaker, Jackson- 
ville, treasurer; and Hugh Alderman, 
Jacksonville, statistician. 


ATTENDING THE FLORIDA SYNOD convention in St. Petersburg were: The Rev. F. I. Fesperman 
(left), secretary; Dr. W. E. Pugh, vice president; Dr. L. A. Thomas, president; Hugh Aseria. 
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Manitoba Synod Changes Name, Constitution 


By E.G. GOOS 


THE Synop oF Maniropa and Other 
Provinces adopted a new constitution 
and a new name—The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Western Canada—at 
its 50th anniversary convention, June 
23-25. Sessions were held in Trinity 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The new name is indicative of the 
westward development of the synod. In 
1897 five pastors serving 13 congrega- 
tions organized the German Evangelical 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories. Ten years later, when the 
provinces were organized, the name 
was changed. Today the fact that the 
synod is stronger in provinces other 
than Manitoba makes another change 
necessary. 


HEATED DEBATE grew out of a resolu- 
tion presented by the laymen’s assembly 
asking for a full-time synodical pres- 
ident. The question was referred back 
to the laymen, and delegates voted that 
an assistant pastor be called for Pres- 
ident J. Bergbusch. Meanwhile local 
congregations are urged to contribute 
more toward benevolence. 

In 1946 local churches gave $16,667 
for apportioned benevolence. Toward 
special benevolence funds $30,597 was 
paid. This included $23,116 for Cana- 
dian Lutheran World Relief. Officials 
reported that the $50,000 Jubilee Fund 
was nearing completion. 

Herbert Kleiner, graduate of Sas- 
katoon College and Seminary, was or- 
dained and commissioned for service in 
India. Dr. C. Kleiner, father of the or- 
dinand, preached the sermon. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
Chicago Seminary, was official ULC 
representative. Other speakers included 
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‘the Rev. G. A. Heimann, Winnipeg, 


Dr. C. Kleiner, editor of the jubil 
booklet written in German; the Re 
E. G. Goos, editor of the jubilee bookle’ 
written in English; and Dr. E, A. Tap- 
pert, divisional secretary of the Boar 
of American Missions. The Rev. J} 
Hamester was fraternal delegate fro 
the Canada Synod. | 

Officers for the coming biennium are: 
Pastor Bergbusch, Spruce Grove, Al-#} 
berta, president; the Rev. A. Goos, Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, vice president; 


Manitoba, secretary; the Rev. L. Koos, 
Hay Lakes, Alberta, assistant secretary; 
E. Graf, Winnipeg, treasurer. 5 i 


THIRTY-FIVE WOMEN registered for the jj, 
Women’s Missionary Society conven- |}; 
tion, St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, June 
23-25. Officers elected were: Mrs. E. S. 
Rosenquist, president; Mrs. A. Goos, 
secretary; Mrs. O. Winter, treasurer. 

A synodical Luther League was or- 
ganized during the meeting of synod. 
Officers inducted were: A. Wagner, 
president; J. Kunkel, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Annalotte Moertelmeyer, | 
corresponding secretary; G. Steffler, 
treasurer; Miss Irene Weidenhammer, 
educational secretary; Miss Adeline 
Neuman, life service secretary; Arnold 
Pokrant, missionary secretary; Miss 
Elsie Blaser, Pocket Testament League | 
secretary. 

Laymen elected a permanent chair- 
man, E. J. Goos, Saskatoon, and a per- 
manent secretary, K. Schade. Purpose 
was to arouse laymen to interest in the 
benevolence work of the whole church, 
help complete the jubilee fund, and 
keep alive the issue of a full-time pres- 
ident of synod. 
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ow to Win Friends and Influence Enemies 


y ROBERT ROOT 


“We Christians in Germany hope that, in spite of all, love 


can and will be the reconciling and binding power .. . 


WHO ARE THE MOST FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 
n Europe needing aid today, I recently 
asked the British public welfare di- 
cector in Hamburg, Germany. 

“Those who were bombed out three 
or four years ago,” she replied, “and 
are still just as poor as refugees.” 

To demonstrate, she drove me around 
to the “home” of such a bombed-out 
family. We stopped in front of a block 
of ruins and she took me down a dirt 
sully into one of the basements. There 
was a bare, rubble-filled room with a 
slassless window open to the cold. 
Vacant. 

“They must have moved,” she said. 
‘We try to force people out of such 
glaces as fast as we can. They are not 
it for animals to live in.” 

But then there was a rustling across 
he room. A curtain of burlap pushed 
aside and, in the door of what proved 
0 be a dark cellar-hovel, appeared an 
sIderly woman. 

Yes, this was still “home,” she said— 
or herself, her navy-crippled son, and 
1er middle-aged daughter. One room, 
3 x 15 feet! The daughter, who limped 
nto this subterranean cave a few min- 
ites later, said she had “water in the 
eet” because of malnutrition. 


THAT SAME AFTERNOON I saw a hungry 
amily receive several herring, paid for 
»y American church people and deliv- 
red in the name of the churches of 
Tolland. 

I could only think of the magnificence 
n the gesture of Christian love which 
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the Dutch had shown. When the World 
Council of Churches informed the 
Dutch that $5,000°was available to them, 
they replied: “The Germans need food 
worse than we do. Send it to them in 
our name as a token of Christian love.” 

So the World Council put the gift into 
herring and sent this fish into one of 
Germany’s hungriest cities, Hamburg. 
I was along that afternoon as a German 
church deacon carried some of the her- 
ring, and some other food from Amer- 
ican churches, to the family of Hein- 
rich Kruse. 

The Kruses have two rooms, with 
cold concrete floors and walls, in a 
partially-ruined former office building. 
There are seven of them—the diabetic 
father, who has a factory job; the tuber- 
culous mother; and five children from 
10 to 18. They fear that the younger 
children have contracted tuberculosis 
also in these chilly cells. But their big 
smiles could not really convey how 
much this gift in the name of Dutch 
Christians meant to them. It was food 
for their spirits as well as their bodies. 

The fact that the Dutch have done 
this good to those who persecuted them 
is striking. But in a way, it is just as 
impressive that Americans, who months 
ago were sending over the bombs which 
made these ruins, are today sending 
food. Not as much as they should, to be 
sure. Yet every pound is thrown into 
the scales of new Christian fellowship 
among nations. 


THERE WAS BREMEN, Germany, for 
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example. I went out to a barracks vil- 
lage and dropped in on a family of 
father, mother, and nine children living 
in three small rooms. I asked these peo- 
ple whether they had received anything 
from the church people in America, The 
thin mother smiled gratefully and 
brought out a carton which still held 
some baby food, chocolate, and cereal. 
For them, too, friendly gifts were eras- 
ing memory of the bombs which had 
ruined their Bremen flat. 

As the newspapers show, one of the 
most destitute areas of Germany is the 
Ruhr industrial area. There again I 
saw gifts from America being dis- 
tributed. At one place, I visited a fam- 
ily living in what had once been the 
chicken house behind their big home, 
now a ruin. Light gleamed in through 
the roof hole where the stove pipe went 
outside. 

Not far away, a family had put up 
some bricks from the ruins to make two 
rooms out of a shell of a house. The 
child here looked fat, but his skin was 
of a sickly, pallid color that I would not 
want my children to have. They told 
me he had rickets. His grandmother 
feared for his health because the con- 
crete walls were covered with mois- 
ture, now frost. Water dripped in so 
much that she had to sleep with a 
rickety umbrella over her. 


THOUGH AGAIN I UNDERLINE that not 
nearly enough has come, in this area 
I saw three heartening signs that the 
hands of American Christians have 
been extending in friendship and aid 
to former enemies. 

First, in Dusseldorf, I visited the 
Protestant warehouse. The German 
church woman in charge was beaming 
as happily as any recipient I have seen 
anywhere. She explained there was 
not much here because receipts are 
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A 
moved out to the needy as fast as pos- 
sible. I noted that the boxes of food 
were from the Canadian and US. Lu- 
therans. { 

Then at the Luther House in the 
same city, I saw a deaconess and a 
church laywoman mixing up soup in a 
huge vat, soup containing food shipped 
by American church people. This thick 
stew was sent out for distribution in a 
program which had included between § 
5,000 and 6,000 small children. Here, 9} 
incidentally, I saw a sign that not only 
bodies but minds and spirits were being 
fed by the same groups. There was a 
library of American religious books 
here which had come from abroad, 
Finally, there were some 500 children 
at a church-sponsored party in Dussel- 9. 
dorf. Each had brought a bowl, pan, 
mug, or other container to get some of 
the “refreshments”—thick bean-meat 
stew including gift-food from abroad. — 
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Am I susr taLwxine through my hat 
when I say that gifts like that warm | 
hearts and cleanse them of hate? I - 
think not. For I have just been reading 
over more than a score of “thank-you’s” — 
which Germans wrote because of the 
Dutch herring they received. Here is 
one signed by several old folks in a 
home for the aged which says their 
hearts have warmed that their neigh- 
bors “thought with Christian love of 
the old and weak in outlaw Germany.” 

And here is part of another, which 
says what I am trying to say: 

“Please send my gratitude to the 
Christians abroad. One thing is quite 
clear to me: That when love and 
friendly understanding care for the 
needs of others, they also awaken sim-: 
ilar qualities in the receivers. There-. 
fore we Christians in Germany hope: 
that, in spite of all, love can and will be: 
the reconciling and binding power . . .”” 
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Can | Do Too Much Work for the Church? 


By PAUL J. HOH 


The answer is yes. One must consider God's purposes for his life 


WHETHER HE BE ASLEEP, or in church, 
or at work, or on vacation, the Chris- 
tian is a steward of God. Whether he 
be business man, or farmer, or soldier, 
the Christian’s life is a stewardship. 

Taking life as a whole, the digging 
of a ditch is as much a stewardship act 
as is the preaching of the Gospel; the 
participation in a political campaign, as 
much as is witnessing to Christ in the 
slums of a city, provided that what is 
done is done from gratitude, and faith, 
and love toward God. 


But HOW MUCH OF HIS LIFS, all of it a 
stewardship, shall the church member 
devote specifically to church work? God 


This article is condensed from Dr. Hoh's book 
"Parish Practice" (Muhlenberg Press), 
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has many different kinds of work in the 
world, in all of which He seeks man’s 
co-operation. But He has a special kind 
of work, work for the redemption and 
sanctification of souls, which He has 
entrusted to the church. Quite evidently 
this is God’s supreme concern. Only for 
it did He give His only-begotten Son, 
How much of his life should a church 
member give to this? 

There are two ways in which these 
questions may be answered—what may 
be called a legalistic way and what may 
be called an evangelical way. In the 
former, an effort is made to discover 
laws on the subject, particularly in the 
Bible. What is required? One day in 
seven, it is found, is a holy day, to be 
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set apart for God’s own special use. One 
dollar in 10, it is found, is a dedicated 
dollar. The firstborn son—but few peo- 
ple discover that requirement. 

In the evangelical way, the Bible is 
turned to for the purpose of finding 
the Christ and the grace of God which 
is found in Him. Out of the experi- 
ence of receiving Him and the grace 
which through the Spirit He bestows, 
there comes a gratitude, and a love, 
and a grasp of His purposes, and a feel- 
ing for His people everywhere. All of 
these together become the measure of 
participation in the work of the church. 
No rules here, but spirit! 


THIS IS THE wAy that agrees with the 
Gospel, which is itself a free gift. The 
proper response to it is free giving. How 
much? The Christian must reach his 
own answer, in the presence of his 
Saviour. 

Take, for illustration, the matter of 
time. How much time shall a member 
give to church work? One young per- 
son stands before his Saviour and comes 
back with the answer: All of it. But 
another comes to a quite different con- 
clusion: A day a week; or, several eve- 
nings a month; or, four weeks in the 
summer, or—whatever it may be. Full- 
time service, part-time service, perhaps 
even, in rare cases, no-time service— 
and they all can be truly valid answers 
to the question. 

The important thing is that they be 
made in the consciousness of what 
Christ has done, of what He wants done, 
and of what He is asking for from the 
person who is facing the question. Pre- 
cisely the same is true in all other areas 
—thought, talent, energy, wealth, and 
whatever else. 

This cannot be made too emphatic— 
the Christian determines his steward- 
ship in the living presence of his Lord. 


CoNTEMPORANEOUS WITH THE QUESTION, 
of how much, is that of where. In the 
main, two factors will largely determine’ 
the answer. The first is: What is the 
nature of that which is available? The! 
second is: What is the nature of the ex-. 
isting needs? Both must be answered 
at the same time. 

An existing need is not met by the: 
consecration of something, however 
valuable otherwise, that does not fit the’ 
need. God wants a member to give a_ 
personal word of testimony, but the 
member consecrates $10. The gift does’ 
not fit. Needs and talents, talents and 
needs—they belong together. So, the j 
Christian must look, not only at what 
he has, but also at the needs; not only 
at the needs, but also at what he has 
to give. 


WITHIN THE CONGREGATION, and within 
the work of the church-at-large, needs 
are almost numberless. There are 
classes to be taught, business matters : 
to be attended to, buildings to be kept | 
in order, needy persons to be cared for, | 
recreational programs to be supervised, 
institutions to be supported, and so on, 
and on. Where do a member’s interest 
and talents and hours fit? He must find 
out. 

In finding out, if he is wise he will 
depend not alone on his own judgment. 
It is possible for even a genuine Chris- 
tian to be deceived. He may see talents 
in himself where there really are none, 
or a want, of them where they actually 
exist. He may see needs where no needs 
exist, and no needs where to others they 
lie perfectly patent. It is wise, there- 
fore, for every church member to seek 
the counsel of other Christians, espe- 
cially of those who are consecrated and 
understanding. 

And, of course, there will be serious 
prayer that God may show His steward 
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what He would have him do. It is in the 
yresence of his Saviour that the an- 
swer to the where question must ulti- 
nately be found. 


TAKE THE MATTER OF MONEY. To what 
shall a member give that portion of his 
money which he has dedicated to this 
special type of the Lord’s work, church 
work? Shall it be given to the local 
church’s current fund or to benev- 
olence, and if some to each, how much 
to each? 

In the budget of the church—congre- 
gational, synodical, and general church 
—there is the expression of the con- 
sensus judgment of the whole body of 
believers. Is it not likely that this com- 
mon judgment of all is better and more 
balanced than the individual judgment 
of a single member? In general, then, 
gifts ought to be proportioned accord- 
ing to the needs as the church as a 
whole sees them. 

This does not mean, to be sure, that 
an individual is legalistically limited by 
budgets. It means that he will give due 
consideration to the judgment of the 
church of which he is a member, and 
then act as he believes God directs him 
to act. 

Similarly he will seek the guidance 
of the church in other matters. He will 
give his time and energy and thought 
where in the consensus of opinion they 
can do the utmost good. 

When, then, a member is elected to 
the church council, this being the con- 
sensus of the congregation’s opinion 
concerning his proper place, he will 
certainly think more than once before 
he declines to serve. Indeed, only for 
weighty reasons will he decline the call. 

When another is requested by the 
proper authorities to serve as Sunday 
school superintendent, or teacher, or 
organist, or whatever else, he will ac- 
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cept, unless he is sure in his inmost 
heart that this is not the service God 
would have him render. Only as mem- 
bers respond to calls for service, and 
give their talents to meet clear needs, 
can the work of a congregation be car- 
ried forward. 


HAVING DECIDED WHAT PART of his total 
stewardship is to be exercised within 
the congregation and where it is to be 
employed, the member has yet to con- 
sider the how of his contribution. This 
involves the spirit. 

There are, among others, three char- 
acteristics of genuinely Christian stew- 
ardship: Humility, cheerfulness, and 
faithfulness. 

All service rendered within the 
church, and out of it too, should be 
done humbly, for it is only by the grace 
of God that it can be done at all. There 
simply is no place for pride, or boast- 
fulness. On the other hand, there is no 
place for that false “humility” that 
makes the worker impotent. Humility 
is evaluating oneself truly, as in the 
sight of God, neither over-valuing nor 
under-valuing one’s time or talents or 
possessions. 

Further, all service should be ren- 
dered cheerfully, for there can be no 
higher joy than serving God. The coun- 
cilman’s job. may become tedious; the 
teacher’s class may be difficult to man- 
age; the sexton’s work may go alto- 
gether unsung, and yet it is all work 
for the Lord, and this should put cheer 
into it. 

And all the service should be ren- 
dered faithfully. There is no room in 
the stewardship life for procrastination, 
halfheartedness, or quitting in the mid- 
dle of a task. The spirit of Jesus, who, 
having loved His own, loved them to 
the end is definitely needed in the 
congregation. 
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Unhappy Heart 


By GRACE E. BERRYHILL 


“Or courssE [tt Go,” Shirley told Bob 
indignantly. That was part of the un- 
spoken agreement. That was a part of 
her inward vow to be the kind of wife 
Bob expected. 

Bob had asked her if she wanted to 
attend church as if he doubted that she 
did. 

“There never was any question.” She 
spoke to her reflection in the mirror 
emphatically. “Of course, I want to go. 
I have to want to go.” And then the 
horn honked and she pulled on her hat 
with a determined jerk, picked up her 
pocketbook and ran out the door. 


ALL THAT RUSH for nothing, Shirley 
thought as she followed Bob down the 
aisle of the church. The organ prelude 
had not begun. She slipped into the 
pew and settled on the smooth, shiny 
wood with a wry smile. Same old pew, 
she reflected half resignedly and half 
affectionately. Obediently she bowed 
her head with Bob. Funny, she thought, 
I’m not praying, not even trying to 
pray and everyone probably thinks I 
am. Even when I tell myself I’m going 
to pray I don’t. 

She looked about her, noting familar 
faces and the more familiar columns 
and chancel. There was her family pew. 
She remembered the times she had 
squirmed on that seat. She had been 
one of those children who had accom- 
panied her mother to church because it 
had won favor with her. 

Perhaps she would have kept on go- 
ing if only her dad had not been the 
stay-at-home kind. He never seemed 
to find time for church. He had to fix 
the porch door or to take out the ashes. 
Or else he had to finish that story. 
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“After all,” he told mother when 
argued mildly with him, “I don’t g 
Satumiaye off. I’ve got to rest up some- 
time.” im 

But sometimes he didn’t bother withlh; u 
excuses. “I’m not going, Maud, and tha 
settles it,’ he’d say to mother and daa i 
appear behind the newspaper. 

Mother never made an issue of dad’s 
ways. She usually was silent for a little}, 
when he refused to go, but then she}; 
would call the children to see if they }), 
were properly dressed. Dad would come 4, 
out from behind the newspaper long 4 
enough to give them their pennies for }, 
the collection and to tell them to be 
good. 

Mother must have been unhappy. 
then, Shirley realized. It looked dif- 
ferent now that those days were far’ 
behind. Mother must have wondered 
and worried for fear the children woulds 
take after dad. 


Iv HADN'T BEEN THE BOYS, not Johnny > 
or Bill. It was Shirley herself, the girl, 
the one who by rights should have fol- 
lowed mother. 

Why did I do it? Shirley asked her-_ 
self. The organ was playing softly and 
the church was rapidly filling. I wasn’t 
really happy about it. I'll never forget 
the look on mother’s face that day. 

Shirley had come down the stairs in 
her housecoat that Sunday. She was 
14 and very sure of herself and she had 
some new nail polish. Mother had only 
let her wear natural nail polish up till 
then. But Shirley had longed for some 
bright red polish and had begged until 
mother allowed her to buy a compro- 
mise shade of dull rose, just to keep her 
quiet. 
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She had felt guilty at mother’s ques- 
ming eyes. “No, I’m not going,” she 
id airily. She had the bottle of nail 
vlish in one hand and a magazine in 
‘) e other. Mother said nothing, but her 

ves looked hurt. They rebuked Shirley 
aietly and made her speak quickly and 
narply. “Dad stays home,” she de- 
ended herself. “There’s no reason why 

shouldn’t when I’m tired and don’t 
sel like getting dressed up.” 

“Your father and I don’t always agree, 
shirley,” mother said, “but I think he’ll 
ogree this time. Why don’t you ask 
im?” 

She ran into the living room. Dad put 
Jown his paper and looked inquiringly 
at her flushed face. Then Shirley didn’t 
‘know why she was so flustered. I won- 
‘der if I do now, she mused. 

‘Dad, I’m not going to church. You 
don’t and so why should I? Mother 
said—” 

“Your mother knows best,” he in- 
terrupted. “You go to church, young 
lady.” 


“But you don’t,” Shirley faltered. 

“What I do or don’t do has nothing 
to do with the matter,” he brushed her 
objections aside, 


SHE HAD BEEN SO SURPRISED she could 
not think of an answer. Automatically 
she went upstairs and it wasn’t until she 
put down the fingernail polish that she 
realized that dad wasn’t being logical. 
Well, she told herself then, he just isn’t 
making sense. 


She rushed downstairs again, whirl- 
{ 


! 


Here was her answer, Shirley knew. She sank to her knees and listened to the words 
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wind style. Dad was wrong and she 
wasn’t going, no matter what. He had 
fooled her, and he had no right. Shirley 
sighed as she remembered the way her 
temper came flaring up. 

“I’m not going,” she had cried, not 
caring who heard. “I don’t have to go. 
You can’t make me.” 

Mother was waiting in the hall. She 
said nothing, and Shirley’s defiance 
doubled. The girl tried to speak, but 
the words stuck. She glared into her 
mother’s dark eyes which, oddly enough, 
were sympathetic, even understanding. 
But Shirley was too hurt herself at her 
father’s words and actions, too angry 
because she had let herself be fooled 
all the time, to go to her mother as she 
wanted deep down inside. 

“T shall never force you to go, Shir- 
ley,” said her mother. “All I can do is 
hope that you will come because you 
want to.” 

Shirley remembered how she started 
impulsively toward her mother, and 
then drew back, wondering if mother 
too said one thing and did another. She 
shook her head, turned and went up- 
stairs. She lay on her bed a long time 
that morning trying to figure it out. 
Finally she reached for the nail polish 
and the magazine and flung her thoughts 
away. 

The next Sunday she painted her 
nails again, and the Sunday after that 
she slept late. The feeling of wrong- 
doing, or whatever it was, she crowded 
into the far corners of her mind and 
hid there under a maze of flitting ideas 
of movie stars and dances and dates 
and fun and even occasionally studies. 
The guilty little voice inside hardly 
ever spoke. Churchgoing became the 
exception instead of the rule. 

Bob stirred beside her, reached for 
the Common Service Book, and 
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i 
thumbed through the pages. It jolted 
Shirley back to the present. 


a 


WELL, I pipn’r KEEP that up forever,§ 
she smiled to herself. She’d changed, 
outwardly at least. Bob was enough to 


that Sunday when she dressed hur- 
riedly and called down the stairs to 
mother and the boys to wait for her. 
They were late because of her, and) 
mother did not like coming in afte: 
service started. 

Bob’s family was there, a whole pe b | 


the top of his head, and his shoulders 
were broad and straight. 

Afterwards she wondered vaguely 
who he was and impulsively decided 
to go to Luther League with Anne to | 


was friendly and far more attractive | 
than his broad shoulders. He smiled 


and about Luther League in his old | 
church. ae 
After that Shirley began going to |}! 
church again. She had to choose be- | 
tween long, lazy mornings in the quiet | 
house and going to church to see Bob. | 
There never really was a choice, she | 
reflected. And see what it got her. 


THE HAPPINESS OF HER LIFE welled up | 
inside. She turned to Bob impulsively 
and squeezed his hand. 

“Tt’?s so nice sitting here in church 
with you,” she whispered. 

“Tm glad of that,” he answered softly 
as he smiled down at her. 

Shirley drew her hand back invol- 
untarily. Then she returned it to Bob’s. 
That was a silly, stupid thing to do, she 
scolded herself, just because Bob is 
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) appy. You’d think you weren’t yourself. 
Did he doubt that she was trying hard 
‘nough, she wondered. Every so often 
Phe had a feeling of dread as she re- 
lized how fine he was. She had felt 
shat chilling feeling inside before. 

It had been the same way six months 
‘ago. They had gone together for a 
whole year, such blissfully happy times, 
‘playing and working together. She’d 
followed his lead adoringly, at church, 
‘at play. It had been wonderful and she 
» wm had longed for the time when he would 
.yill ask her that important question. She 
# had longed for it and wondered if it 
) would ever come. Sometimes she had 
tormented herself that Bob didn’t care, 
| but that had been so wrong. 

i Funny, how often I’ve been wrong, 
if Shirley pondered. Something is ail 


frankly and happily wrapped up in 
church life and work. She could tell 
how he loved the quiet of the place, 
and the music, and the prayers. Some- 
times she was a little jealous of all it 
meant to him, but almost as soon as the 
thought crept into her mind she 
squelched it firmly by telling herself 
that she would love it too and that Bob 
would never love her if she were petty. 


SHE THOUGHT she had overcome all 
that until the day on the mountain. He 
, asked her to marry him as they watched 

the sun set across the far hills. She 
heard his gentle voice and felt fear grip 
her. She turned to him helplessly, 
wanting to answer him, and knowing 
that she had been deceiving herself and 
him all those months together. 

“1 do love you, Bob, so much,” she 
found herself saying. “I do, I do. But 
I couldn’t marry you.” 
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“Why not?” Bob could never under- 
stand, she was sure, what was happen- 
ing inside her. “Surely there’s no one 
else. I know that as plain as can be. 
Whatever’s gotten into you?” 

“T just can’t,” she insisted miserably. 
She knew suddenly of the farce she had 
been playing. She had pretended so 
hard she almost believed she liked it. 

“Why, honey? We like the same 
things, we believe in the same things, 
we’ve so much in common. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Believe in the same things.” She 
repeated it slowly. “I suppose. But 
we're worlds apart.” Suddenly she 
broke off. 

Then the words came tumbling out 
in a torrent. “For instance, we go to 
church for such different reasons. You 
go to worship, to get help. And I—don’t 
you know I didn’t go to church for ages 
until you came along? I’ve gone to 
please you, just as I want to please you 
now. But pretending to like it and get 
something from it isn’t the real thing. 
I pretended so hard it was almost true, * 
but I know it isn’t. I’ve been able to 
pretend so well up until now, and now 
I can’t fool myself or you.” 

“Oh,” said Bob. That was all, but the 
hurt in his face was the same as that 
on mother’s face those years before. 
Shirley was surprised that it was so 
similar. The whispering guilt within 
her became an engulfing cry. She had 
vowed never to hurt him, but there she 
was, being her true self. Simply by 
revealing herself for what she was she 
was hurting him. 

“There,” she said resigned, “you see. 
That’s why we can’t get married, I’d 
just go on doing things like that to you.” 
Briefly she released the unhappiness 
within her in half sigh, half sob. “But 
I don’t want to hurt you, Bob.” 
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AT THAT cry he turned to her and put 
his hands on her shoulders. He shook 
her, not gently but fiercely, as she 
spoke. “Shirley, I love you very much. 
And I believe in you as much as I love 
you. You’ve grown so much since we 
first met. You’ve changed, but you have 
to want to change more. And I think 
inside you do want to.” 

Bob looked at her so intently she 
was almost frightened. “I won’t let this 
change my faith in you,” he said, “I 
believe in you. And our children will 
grow up learning through us to believe 
in the right things. I said through us, 
Shirley. I mean that. If you let faith 
grow in you, you'll be happy as you 
never have been before.” 

She almost believed him. “Oh, yes, 
Bob,” she breathed. “T’ll do it for you. 
I’d do anything for you.” 

“This isn’t for me, dear,” he told her 
then. “It’s for yourself. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“Yes,” she nodded her head vigor- 
ously and told herself, “Yes, oh yes, 
indeed.” But even then she wasn’t quite 
sure deep inside. 


THE CHOIR BEGAN SINGING and the con- 
gregation joined in. Well, thought 
Shirley as she rose to her feet, now’s 
the time for me to find out if it is for 
myself. The joyful hymn went ringing 
high to the rafters and Shirley sang too. 
But she still wondered. 

The honeymoon was over now. The 
past two weeks had been perfect, more 
than she dreamed they could be. She 
and Bob had had the cabin high on that 
same mountain where Bob had pro- 
posed, and they had come to know so 
many more things about each other. We 
are so close now, Shirley knew, and we 
thought we were in love before. 

It wasn’t until this very morning that 
Shirley had doubted herself again. She 
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had taken it for granted that they woul 
go to church. And at breakfast Be 
had mentioned it as a matter of course. 

Perhaps it had been her hasty an-) 
swer that made him wonder. It must}. 
have been her own insecurity coming 
into those quick words that made himyy 
pause and then grow silent. She hady 


asked once more, before starting o it, 
the door for the car, she had said, “Of ’ 
course, I'll go,” in that indignant tone. 

She hadn’t realized until they reached 
church that it was Communion Sunday. 
She had been confirmed and had taken ¥ 
Communion before. But today it had 
to be different. , 

Can I do it? Shirley felt panic inside. 


ALREADY THE CONFESSIONAL SERVICE 
had begun. The pastor spoke, “It be-— 
cometh us diligently to examine our- 
selves as St. Paul exhorteth us.” And 
a moment later, “Do you truly ac-— 
‘nowledge, confess, and set that you © 
are by nature sinful. 

“Yes,” answered aie full voice of the - 
congregation. Shirley responded with © 
the rest of them, then suddenly she said, ~ 
“Yes,” again, softly to herself. She — 
nodded her head emphatically. 

I surely am, she thought. No one else 
knows quite how much. i 

“Do you truly believe that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners?” 

“Yes,” said Shirley and the congre- 
gation. Why, of course, Shirley said to 
herself, I’ve believed that all along. I 
just never thought of His saving me, 
too. 

“Is it your earnest purpose, hence- 
forth, to be obedient to the Holy Spirit, 
so as to hate and forsake all manner of 
sin, to live as in God’s presence, and to 
strive daily after holiness of heart and 
life?” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Shirley joyfully. I 
in, I must, her heart sang. I just know 
can, if only I have some help. 

“Let us humbly kneel,” the pastor’s 
oice intoned. 

Here was her answer, Shirley knew. 
e sank to her knees and listened to 
‘ne words, opening her mind and heart 
‘o them as she never had known she 
vould. She didn’t exactly repeat the 
‘vords inside, but they were her words, 
only said so much more fully and mean- 
ngfully than any words which she her- 
self could falter. And then came the 
} oastor’s voice again in the silence. “I 
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therefore declare unto you who do 
truly repent and believe in Him, the en- 
tire forgiveness of all your sins.” 

Yes, thought Shirley, I do truly re- 
pent and believe. It goes beyond being 
sorry about hurting mother and not 
being honest with Bob. It’s all been be- 
tween me and God really, all this time, 
only I thought it was just to please 
them. And He is willing to forgive me 
and-let me start all over again. 

Suddenly Shirley realized what had 
happened. I really prayed then for the 
first time, she thought, and already my 
prayer has been answered. 


BUILDING THE PEACE 


A FAITH AND A SPIRIT is required in building the peace comparable 
to that of the medieval townsfolk in building their cathedrals. 
The townsfolk viewed the building of the cathedral as a com- 


munity enterprise. Everyone contributed according to his talents and 
ability. They did not leave the work to the town council; they them- 
selves shouldered responsibility for it. They recognized that the cathe- 
dral would rise only as high as they together would build. 

The medieval townsfolk did not expect to see the cathedral com- 
pleted within their own lifetime. They knew the task would take 
centuries to accomplish. When progress was slow, they were undis- 
couraged. They kept patiently and steadfastly on, knowing that for 
the sake of the generations to come they could not afford to be dis- 
couraged. 

The townsfolk were content to pick up the job where their fathers 
had left off—they did not try to build the spires before they had laid 
the foundations. They dreamed about the spires, but they worked on 
the foundations, until these were strong. They labored where they 
could accomplish tangible results. 

The medieval townsfolk did not wait for the completion of the 
cathedral before they began to use it. They knelt at unfinished altars 
and worshiped in chapels without roofs until the more perfect work 
could be completed. They made the most out of the work that was 
already done. 

If in that spirit we approach the building of the peace, this may 
yet become the century in which are laid the firm foundations of 
peace. —Dorortuy Fospick, The Intercollegian 
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What Meaneth This? 


The reading for this topic is the second 
chapter of The Acts. 


In LUKE’S FIRST PEN-PICTURE of the 
early church, the disciples became apos- 
tles. It was commencement time for 
the school of “fishers of men.” Once 
they were learners; now they are teach- 
ers. Once they had a leader; now they 
are themselves leaders. (Yes, the Mas- 
ter continues to teach and lead, but as 
the ascended Lord, not as a visible fel- 
low traveler.) 

Once, too, there had been only a little 
fellowship of believers with Christ; now 
a world-wide church is being launched. 
The work which Jesus “began to do” 
will be continued and completed in that 
way. 

For the moment, there is only tarry- 
ing while the apostles wait for some- 
thing. Expectancy must have been 
growing daily there in that Jerusalem 
room where they assembled for fel- 
lowship, comfort, discussion, and prayer. 
According to the gospels as well as 
Chapter 1 of The Acts, Christ had prom- 
ised a gift from the Father. The last 
phase of that promise was yet to come. 

Luke handled a narrative much like 
this near the beginning of his first vol- 
ume. Then the world was waiting, 
hushed, for Bethlehem. Here the apos- 
tles are waiting for Pentecost. 


THE cHuURCH, though they did not 
know it, would advance across the earth 
in six successive waves, as one historian 
puts it. From the first little church in 
Jerusalem through the whole city. 
Through all Palestine. To Antioch and 
over Syria. Over Asia Minor and into 
Africa. To Europe, especially Greece 
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KNOW THE BIBLE)! 


By Ralph D. Heim. 


and Rome. Everywhere. a i 

For the initial work to be done in| 
that movement, the apostles needed 
power they did not yet possess. They } 
would have to be Christian men of un | 
questioned faithfulness. Besides living } 
the faith, they would have to declare 
it effectively in spoken and written | 
word. Victory in both those things 
would require that they meet and de- © 
feat the forces of evil arrayed against © 
God and his righteousness. All in all © 
they must follow Christ, witness for | 
him, and endure as he had done. 

Knowing the need his apostles would | 
have, Jesus had repeatedly promised | 
that they would be granted power to | 
meet it. In particular he had spoken | 
about it in that last moment before his } 
ascension. When he commissioned them — 
as his witnesses he had said, “... ye | 
shall receive power.” | 


So THE MARVELOUS THING happened. | 
Early Christian groups were praying | 
groups. Thus the apostles and other i 
disciples were in their place of worship. | 
That is a fine statement in Acts 2:1. _ 
“ , they were all with one accord in — 
one place.” 

There the Holy Spirit came. The ex- 
perience was sudden, mysterious, 
mighty, purifying and enlightening. It 
was so overwhelming and so vivid that 
they described it later as a sound as 
“of a mighty rushing wind” and appear- 
ance “as of fire.” When, too, the wind 
had passed and the flames had burned 
out, the apostles’ tongues were loosed 
to speak. Though the people were of 
many nationalities, all could understand. 
(That was symbolical, indeed, of the 
present Bible in a thousand languages 
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-d dialects.) Their speech was con- 
acing, too, for 3,000 converts “were 
ded unto them” (verses 2-13). 

To be sure, some onlookers were ir- 
verent, as would be expected in a 
rge crowd like that. Those could find 
» other explanation for the strange 
“currence except that which naturally 
‘ould come first to the mind of such 
olks. They immediately said that the 
hristians had become drunken. 

But Peter was there. With his usual 


‘ookesman for the group. He explained 
ne event with the aid of three passages 
‘f{ Scripture (verses 14-36). 


THIS CAN WELL BE CALLED “the first 
,) Christian sermon.” It discloses clearly 
he sort of approach that the early wit- 


. Luke is writing two genera- 
tions later. Had notes been taken in 
Aramaic? Had the memory of Peter’s 
words lingered in tradition? Is Luke 
writing as he believed it must have 
been? At any rate, we can marvel at its 
‘fitness. 
Peter meets the problem of explain- 
ing this event by citing first the message 
‘of Joel. Judah had been devastated by 
locusts. The prophet called upon the 
people to return to God. “Rend your 
hearts and not your garments,” he said, 
“and turn unto the Lord your God” 
(Joel 2:13). Repentance would be fol- 
_ lowed by forgiveness. Rain would fall 
' and food would abound. Then God 
_ would pour out his spirit upon all flesh 
and there would be visions for the 
young men, dreams for the aged, and 
even youth would prophesy. More fit- 
ting words could scarcely have been 
chosen to explain Pentecost. God had 
poured out his spirit upon the people 
of the church. 

Then Peter proceeds to what we 
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might call his New Testament message. 
Directing his hearers to Jesus, he re- 
views briefly the facts about the Lord 
which his hearers'knew. He dwells 
particularly upon Christ’s crucifixion 
and death. Quickly, then, he refers to 
Psalm 16 (verse 10) which declares 
that God will not let the soul of his 
favored one remain in the place of 
departed spirits. Christ lives. More- 
over, Peter reminds his hearers of 
Psalm 110 (verse 1) which declares, 
“The Lord said unto my Lord, ‘Sit thou 
at my right hand....’” Christ reigns 
at the right hand of the Father. 

Peter has made it crystal clear that 
the Crucified One not only lives but 
also has been proclaimed Lord and 
Christ, and now in his church the Spirit 
of God is present for power. 


THE PEOPLE were profoundly con- 
vinced and deeply touched (verses 37- 
40). “What shall we do?” they asked. 
Peter directed them to repent and be 
baptized. Thus they would be saved 
and receive within themselves the same 
gift which had come to the apostles— 
endowment with the Holy Spirit for 
the work of the church. 

The chapter closes with a choice de- 
scription of the pleasing state in that 
infant church. The modern soul be- 
comes wistful as it reads about the 
faith and fellowship of those believers 
and their work and worship together 
(verses 40-47). There is mention also 
of the communal practice about which 
more will appear later. There is this, 
too, “the Lord added unto the church 
daily.” Moreover, the mind wishes to 
linger long upon such expressions as 
“sladness and singleness of heart,” 
“praising God,” and “having favor with 
the people.” 

In the midst of Luke’s account of 
Pentecost he reports how the people 
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said, “What meaneth this?” Similarly, 
a radio preacher of national renown 
not long ago spoke of his difficulty in 
preaching about the Holy Spirit. Like- 
wise, an elder theologian of the church 
who is greatly revered for his character 
and learning admitted some uncertainty 
about his ability to define and declare 
the Holy Spirit’s nature and work. 
Even the great councils of the historic 
church have been more definite in al- 
most every other realm of creedal and 
symbolic consideration. 

~One who wonders, “What meaneth 
this?” can do no better than read The 
Acts of the Apostles and remember 
what followed in Christian history. 
Then the Holy Spirit will be seen at 
his work. That is always a good way 
to gain knowledge of God—to see him 
at his work. 


THE APOSTLES had not been perfect 
men. They had doubted and quarreled, 
been hot-headed and faltering. Jesus 
had been as patient with them as one 
must always be with children of the 
kingdom. Now, however, they are the 
prime ministers of the kingdom. More- 
over, they must represent the kingdom 
not only in speech and writing, but even 
more in their lives. It will not be 
enough to write epistles, they must be 
epistles. Conviction, faith, and self- 
control are essential and, above all else, 
an uncompromising fidelity to Jesus 
Christ. In the power of the Spirit they 
met the demands of their time. 
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Paul’s recital of perils (II Corinthians 


Yet, also, they were to tell about Chris, 
in ever-widening circles of endeavor) 
Once Peter had not been able to | 
even a simple “yes.” In behalf of Chris 
now all the apostles were called upon) 
to witness loyally, eloquently, fear- 
lessly, unceasingly before persons/} 
councils, mobs and multitudes. They) 
did it in the power of the Spirit. 1 

Jesus had predicted the apostles } 
abundant need for capacity to underg | : 
persecution. They would be spoken 
against falsely, forsaken by their loved. 
ones, delivered up to councils, beaten i 
synagogues and tried before governors 
and kings, as he had said. So it was. 


11) and the catalog of trials of the) 
faithful (Hebrews 11) portray the his- 
torical facts. The pride of Judaism, the’ 
culture of Greece, the power of Rome) 
confronted them with unbelief, scorn,) 
hatred, imprisonment, exile, death. Un-)) 
der the power of the Spirit they did 
not waver. 1 

Chapters of similar deeds by later) 
witnesses of Christ could be written for 
any generation in centuries following. | 
Certainly our own is no exception. Yet, 
when a year or two have passed, there | 
will be a World Council of Churches! | 

There, at work, the Holy Spirit can | 
be seen to have come as the Augsburg | 
Confession says, to “rule, comfort, and | 
quicken” believers and “defend them | 
against the devil and the power of sin.” 

“What meaneth this?” God is with | 
his church, empowering his people. 


Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the defects and infirmities 
of others, of whatsoever they be; for that thyself also hast many 


which must be borne with by others. 


Actually no sin is fully private: 


river. 
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—Tnomas A KEempis 


it is ink poured into the public 
—Georce A. Burrrick 
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dU 
eH “WANT TO RUN OVER to Chilton Manor 


‘ith me?” asked Jerry. “Langdon has 
ome summer school registration blanks 
or me. I can pick them up there and 
‘ave myself a trip into the city in this 
eat.” 

“Td love to go,” I put down my book. 
‘Just give me time to run a comb 
» arough my curly locks.” 

“Take your time. It’s too hot to 
gh wurry.” 
As we backed out of the driveway, a 
ittle breeze came wandering out of no- 
‘ where and stayed with us all the way 
))io the new building development known 
as Chilton Manor. To me the houses 
were just houses, but Jerry looked at 
‘them with a practiced eye. “Good field,” 
the commented. “Looks like the begin- 
ning of as permanent and stable a com- 
‘munity as you're likely to find these 
days. No highway barriers or railroad 
‘tracks to hem it in, either.” 

“How long has our church had a mis- 
sion here?” 

“Almost from the beginning. The 
board was right on its toes and had the 
place surveyed soon after the first res- 
idents moved in. Then they used good 
judgment in placing a chap like Bill 
Langdon there and allowing him a 
pretty free hand.” 


| WE TURNED A cCoRNER and found our- 
selves on a street lined with large 
houses, each set in a fairly large plot of 
land. Before one of them was a sign, 
“St. Andrew’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church.” 

“You mean this is the church?” I 
asked. 

“Of course,” Jerry laughed. “Surely 
you didn’t expect a newly organized 
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Simple Start 


mission congregation to be worshiping 
in a cathedral.” 

“I suppose it was’ your saying that 
the Mission Board had given the pastor 
a pretty free hand that misled me. I 
took it for granted they’d have a church 
building.” 

“What sort of building could they 
have erected in the last few years that 
would look like anything? Langdon 
feels, and I agree with him heartily, 
that it’s much better to go slowly and 
make whatever you build permanent.” 

“I suppose so,” I replied doubtfully. 

“It’s likely to be permanent anyhow. 
Think how many congregations have 
slapped together any old mockery of a 
house of worship,.expecting to rebuild. 
Then the years go by. A whole genera- 
tion grows up in that church build- 
ing, taking for granted its make-shifts 
and inconsistencies. They have no ap- 
preciation of what a beautiful church 
can mean as an aid to worship. They 
lose the pioneer courage which drew 
them together in the first place and 
draw back from the ‘extravagance’ of 
scrapping what they already have and 
starting afresh. They decorate their own 
homes in the best modern tradition and 
worship God in surroundings so mean 
you could almost call them sordid.” 


“You BRING TEARS to my eyes,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Then I’d better not go on, for the 
story gets sadder and sadder.” 

“Tell me, I can be brave.” 

“Well, if you’re sure you can stand 
it—First, a lot of those ‘prospects’ on 
the outer fringes of the congregation 
either find a more attractive place to 
worship or decide they weren’t as in- 
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terested in forming some sort of church 
connection as they thought they were. 
Then the less earnest members of the 
congregation drift away, either to other 
churches, or more likely to a completely 
secular Sunday. At last you have left 
a handful of loyal but bitterly frus- 
trated souls who rail at backsliders and 
feel righteous because they have enough 
sense of duty to make them go to 
church whether they want to or not. 
‘We owe it to the Lord, they insist. 
And woe betide the pastor who tries 
to get them to rethink their mission in 
the community.” 

“Horrible! Sounds more like the ‘In- 
ner Sanctum’ program than 
Sancta.’ ” 

“Remind me to play the other side 
of the record for you sometime.” 

“Sometime when I’m unconscious,” 
I agreed. 

Mr. Langdon opened the door for us 
as we came onto the wide stoop before 
the house. “Glad to see you, pastor. 
Come in,” he cried, mingling hospitality 
and respect for his elders. I looked at 
Jerry, surprised to find he had no new 
grey hairs. The two men shook hands 
and I noted with pleasure what fine 
specimens of youth and maturity they 
were. 

Jerry turned to me, “I don’t think 
you have met Pastor Langdon, dear.” 

“But Tve heard many nice things 
about him,” I smiled. 

In the wide central hallway, Mrs. 
Langdon appeared. There were more 
introductions and pleasantries. 

“Our own living room is upstairs,” 
Mrs. Langdon explained, “but perhaps 
you'd like to look about before we go 
up. We use the kitchen down here as a 
combination kitchen and ‘dining room. 
The other downstairs rooms are de- 
voted to the work of the church.” 
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/ 
WE WENT INTO THE LARGE ROOM if 
tended by the builders as the livin 
room. It had been turned into a simpl) 
but well-appointed chapel. Everythin 
about it was in the best possible tas; 
and many of its furnishings were of 
sort that could easily be transplante 
into a more conventional sanctuary. 
Coming out into the hall once mor) 
we were brought face to face with a 
architect’s drawing of a church. 
“How beautiful!” I exclaimed. 
“We can dream, can’t we?” 
Langdon laughed. His tone was ligl 
but there was no mistaking the ligt 
in his eyes. ; 
“In fact, we live on dreams,” his wifi 
added, an almost imperceptible edge o) 
her voice. Then she smiled and I de 
cided I’d imagined it. I was probabl 
judging others by myself. I love t) 
have my home attractive and conven 
ient. What’s more, I like a -certai| 
amount of privacy. Because I woul) 
probably be irked by such an arrange) 
ment, did not mean that Mrs. Langdo:| 
must be. No two ministers are exactl) 
alike, why should anyone expect thei 
wives to be? | 


ALMOST AS THOUGH she had read my) 
thoughts, Mrs. Langdon asked, “Does i 
ever annoy you to have people ref! 
to you as a ‘minister’s wife’ as though 
you belonged to something differen: 
from the ordinary garden-variety o# 
woman?” 

“Not any more,” I assured her, meet- 
ing laughter with laughter. “I have 
come to realize that that attiutde meany 
either that they’ve never known a min- 
ister’s wife before, or that they’ve knowr: 
one of those really marvelous people 
who is a sort of saint on earth.” 

Jerry turned toward us, feigning: 
worry, “Too much levity here to bode 
any good for inoffensive husbands.” 


The Lutheram 


Jult independence 
e have three daughters and one son. The 

o older girls are married, and the boy is 

vay at school. The younger daughter, 

ow 24, is still with us, and there are no 
that she’ll marry very soon. She has 

Ty regular boy-friend. 

‘h Mae wants to get a room for herself 
owntown. She says she’s too far from her 
tace of employment—seven miles out. I 
‘on’t think that is the real reason for 

lis vanting to leave. Since the rest are gone 

id ne is restless; there isn’t enough doing 

‘Vere. Her father, however, doesn’t want 
ser to go. He says her plan is foolish, and 

What as long as she is single she should 

‘tay with her parents. I think he’s afraid 

i £ what neighbors will say if she moves out. 


Mae is grownup, and it’s up to her to 
decide her own course. For many par- 
ents this is a hard fact to accept, but 
anything less is unfair to a young per- 
son. Frequently it is good for a young 
adult to get away from parents and es- 
tablish his own headquarters—whether 
married or single. 

No matter how much parents try not 
to interfere with a young person he is 
likely to feel cramped under the par- 
ental roof. He probably feels too 
much supervised. The desire to be on 
one’s own is natural and good. He must 
have opportunity to make his own 
choices and mistakes, and to profit by 

. them. Young adults like to feel the in- 
dependence of self-determination, re- 
sponsibility for self and for a place, the 

/ challenge of standing up to the world 

_ alone, and of being one’s own critic and 
censor. This urge is a sign of good 
health and a maturing mind. 

Parents need to recognize their off- 
spring as adults when they reach that 
stage, as they ought to note the various 
phases through which they pass on the 
way up. It’s very annoying to young 
grownups to be treated. like children, 
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If you accord this daughter full in- 
dependence in your home—change the 
atmosphere—she may decide to stay 
with you. But the choice must be her 
own—100 per cent. 


Scapegoats 

I’m_not getting a fair break in my job. 
Promotions and raises haven’t come my 
way for a long time, but expenses at home 
keep mounting. Some person or condition 
is forever keeping me from doing any big 
thing. 

Then, when I go home the children want 
me to play, tell stories, and go for walks— 
all when I feel like crawling into a hole. 
And they keep after me until they go to 
bed or I sit on them good and hard. They’re 
always worse when I have the most an- 
noying troubles. My wife, too, is most 
irritating when I’m in difficulties. She can 
ask more questions about my job than a 
panel of philosophers could answer in a 
week—all when I am not feeling right. 
Sometimes I have to tell her off too. 


Why do you take out your troubles on 
your family? Your wife and children 
probably only seem annoying when you 
yourself are so upset. Hard as it may 
seem, the unpleasantness of failure, de- 
feat, or unfairness ought to be dealt 
with rationally. Can’t you look at the 
whole matter with a cold eye and a cool 
head? Whether you or your employer 
is at fault, children or wife should not 
be made the scapegoats. 

You had better assume right now that 
part of the fault lies with you. Talk it 
over with your employer calmly. Per- 
haps a much more agreeable situation 
will result from the conference. If the 
trouble cannot be eased by mutual give 
and take, you had better look for a new 
position. 

Whatever the situation, go the limit 
to be civil and helpful at home. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS | 

Ce RnMMane GML. Lele a a 
Is the Church Equal to its Task? 

What Must the Church Do? Volume V of the Interseminary Series. By Robert S. Bilheimer, a 
Harper & Brothers. 148 pages. $1.00. in 


This is the fifth and last volume of The Interseminary Series. Unlike the preceding al 
_ volumes, it is the work of a single author. And very brilliantly it gathers up into a unified/P 
whole the major findings of those who collaborated in the writing of the first four volumes.’ 


It was Dr. Bilheimer, author of this last volume, who conceived the idea of this “inter- 


seminary series.” 
which challenges the church,” and then 
very seriously to evaluate the resources 
the church has with which to meet that 
challenge. 

Is the church equal to its world task? 
Dr. Bilheimer himself is very hopeful. 
Whatever its lack or failing, he neverthe- 
less feels that the church today is in the 
process of a new and vital reformation. 
He calls it “The Ecumenical Reformation.” 
“Tt is reformation which amid the disunity 
of the churches asserts the unity of the 
Church. It is a reformation which amid 
the provincialism of the churches asserts 
the world mission of the Church. It is a 
reformation born of the desires of a mul- 
titude of people, of a hundred different 
types of organized effort and in response 
to the spontaneous prayer of persons in 
all lands and churches.” 

Yes, the spontaneous prayer of many 
who have become awakened to the Spirit 
of Christ, “whose unmistakable will for 
His followers was that they should live 
together in an unbroken community of 
love.” This yearning toward unity and 
fellowship on the part of so many Chris- 
tian leaders and Christian people is indeed 
the most hopeful thing on the horizon of 
our torn and bleeding world. 

It is the beginning of greater things to 
come. What must the church do? The au- 
thor puts the challenge in the form of four 
imperatives: 1) The call to evangelism. 
2) The call to comprehensive social ef- 
fectiveness. 3) The call to greater unity. 
4) The call to the local congregation. “Here 
is the point of ultimate responsibility. The 
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The purpose was “to outline the character of the contemporary world 


rebirth to which the Church is summonedij, 
cannot transpire unless it is through the 
energies of the people united in a com- 


munity of true love.” 


: b 


By all means, buy this book and read it. F 


Indiana, Pa. ARTHUR J. PFOHL 


Enroll the Family 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church., 


By Wesner Fallaw. Macmillan. 228 pages. $2.50. 


The day when a little child shall lead his 
elders to church would be over if Wesner | 


Fallaw had his way (and God grant that’ 
he may!). 


factory program of religious education” 


and “that the local church, not the public | 
school or any other community agency, is | 
the best center for creative, progressive, 


liberal religious teaching.” 


He proves the possibility of church-fam- | 


ily education by experience with such a 
plan in Winnetka, Ill., with family regis- 
tration forms, detailed discussion of what 
the plan involves, well written and prac- 


With a thoroughness that is |} 
convincing Professor Fallaw argues “that } 
the family unit, not merely the individual | 

child, must be incorporated in any satis- j 


tical chapters on the church’s approach to | 


different age-groups, and irrefutable logic. © 
For the mission Sunday school or the | 


established school that wants to roll up 
its sleeves and tackle the problem that 
parental religious ignorance is, here is a 
plan that cannot be ignored. 

Allentown, Pa. CHARLES J. Harris 


The Lutheran 


‘n the “eager eighties’ we were 
iong the thousand and more students 
4 an Ohio college in which one oppor- 
(2 aity for student rivalry was mem- 
‘rship in one of two literary societies. 
ithin and among their membership 
hemes were sometimes proposed that 
ere probably remembered in later 
tars and put to work in business and 
litical fields. 
‘In the filibuster that occurred re- 
ently in the United States Senate there 
ould have been a recasting of a college 
lpisode which we thought quite in- 
‘enious when it was first told us. (We 
vere not directly involved.) What hap- 
ened was this. 
‘’) ‘Two parties were rivals in one of the 
iterary societies, and on the occasion 
ivhen a vote would determine the win- 
ner of the controversy, a bit more time 
was needed to assemble the members 
of one group. The sessions of the so- 
‘ciety were always opened with prayer, 
which, by the way, was taken seriously. 
A student who may later have be- 
come a high officer in our nation was 


prolong his prayer until he received the 
‘) signal that all was well with his party. 


Later we entered upon preparation 
for the Lutheran ministry and among 
the questions of casuistry which came 
up for settlement was one which went 
back to the prolongation of prayer to 
permit the winning of an issue. Was 
it “efficacious”? Assuming that the 
cause was just, could one involve di- 
vine providence in the controversy by 
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a kind of filibuster? We leave the an- - 


Across the Desk 


swei tc our readers along with the com- 
ment that nothing serious happened to 
either party to the scheme, which, we 
may remark, achieved its purpose. 


Not justified in the: Senate 

We respectfully suggest as a non- 
partisan comment on the behavior of 
our U.S. solons that the conduct of a 
small number of them in dealing with 
a motion before them for consideration 
and decision was a form of misfeasance 
in their office. The provision for un- 
limited discussion, which is a rule of 
the United States Senate, has as its 
purpose the free and complete pres- 
entation of all the facts relevant to a 
measure offered to become a law of 
the nation. No senator’s constituents 
elected him to impede the transaction 
of business properly before the Senate 
for consideration. It is not legal in 
the U.S. system of government to dis- 
solve the Senate or to expel members 
who have resorted to illegitimate tactics 
in their conduct of the nation’s busi- 
ness. But when senators or other trans- 
gressors seek re-election, their con- 
stituents should withdraw support of 
them at the polls when they indulge 
in filibusters. They are guilty of a ma- 
jor offense. They have misused an im- 
portant rule, and thus jeopardized one 
of the principles on which our govern- 
ment is founded, namely, doing the peo- 
ple’s will by representation. 

Because we accept as basic to our 
form of government a rigid regard for 
the principle of representation, we deem 
misfeasance in office an evil and as 
such within the sphere of rebuke by 
those to whom the morals and ethics 
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of the nation are committed for scrutiny 
and discussion. The church’s member- 
ship is looked upon by those whom 
Christianity intimately concerns, as an 
authority in the realm of justice and 
equity. A very serious charge against 
the Lutheran clergy of Central Europe 
was that of indifference to what was 
going on in their parliaments, for which 
the motives of their civil authorities 
should have been rebuked. Their clergy 
however, conferred, discussed and di- 
vided into conflicting parties, thus en- 
abling unscrupulous political leaders to 
misguide the people so that iniquitous 
conduct of the gravest character was 


accomplished while those whose pro-* 


tests would have been listened to pur- 
sued the impracticalities of abstract 
scholarship or ignorantly and with fatal 
prejudices gave the weight of their in- 
fluence to those unfit to represent them. 
It is a tragedy beyond parallel in mod- 
ern history. The terrible consequences 
that have fallen upon “the just and the 
unjust” testify to the inevitable fruitage 
of evil. God is not mocked by nations. 


The weight of minorities 

So many years ago that our reference 
to it cannot now be deemed partisan, 
the balance of political power in one 
of our central cities was wielded by a 
ward of which the major portion of the 
voters were negroes. There was noth- 
ing secret in the tactics employed by 
candidates for municipal offices rel- 
ative to voters in that section of their 
city. The campaign funds of both ma- 
jor parties were drawn upon to pur- 
chase enough support to neutralize the 
active citizens in other wards, and the 
group that was most skillfully venal 
elected their candidates. 

Theoretically and really in the long 
run, the “best” man wins. At least that 
has been the case in past decades. But 
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only when some form of disaster b 


fallen upon the just and unjust alib 
does the average citizen realize the 
rible cost to him and to his neighbe 
of the indifferent class of persons in a 
communities. 

It can be true that communities, lil 
corporations, have no consciences; bi 
if any one has thought they do not re 
what they have sown, that one has neq§ 
to think again. Thoughtful leaders | 
American life are just now deeply an» 
ious about coming consequences 
moral and cultural errors commi 
and now yielding results. 

In nearly all the affairs, in the ma 
agement of which groups have 
authority and in which decisions ar 
reached by “putting the issue to a voi 
of those therewith concerned,” an, 
where the majority of those present an. 
voting make the decision, compromise 
are all too frequently the only prac 
tical solution. What with absentees an’ 
those who have not come to a conclu. 
sion, a small portion of those in whor) 
authority is vested decide what ma 
be done or, what is of even greater im. 
portance, what cannot be done. 

Probably a measure of the divine 
wisdom which led our Lord to forbic 
mortals to judge each other, lies ir 
our inability to appraise accurately the 
fruits of giving to minorities authority 
not deserved by them. But even more 
clearly indicative of the consequences: 
of negléct are the penalties assessec 
to those who have dodged their duties: 
to each other and to their communities. 
Look back through the last five decades 
in the United States to see what caused 
our slow progress, our depressions, our 
lawlessness, and even our wars. Origins 
warn and harvests classify the char-. 
acter of the sowing from which we in- 
evitably reap. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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‘jy. ewardship Filmstrip Scenes 
‘tie Shot at Edgebrook Church 


alia the 
By Gurenn G. GILBERT 


si) Curcaco—A filmstrip “Teamwork,” writ- 
a by Mr. Henry Endress, of the Laymen’s 
iti ¥ ovement for Stewardship, and produced 
‘iene 9)" that organization, was recently filmed 
) Edgebrook Church, Chicago, the Rev. 
A. Howard Weeg pastor. Shots 
of church services, a loyalty 
supper, workers’ meetings, and 
ome visitations were filmed to show the 
ogram and ideals of the every member 
itation. 

Pastor Weeg, the people of Edgebrook 
the ma ‘hurch, and Dr. Armin G. Weng, president 
ale Mf Illinois Synod, played roles in the pro- 
Jon Mluction. Mr. Everett Mitchell, of the Na- 
iyay@donal Broadcasting System, and member 
(” @of St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, made 
yut@ the record commentary that will accom- 
yoni pany the filmstrip. 

“Tur Rise oF Missourt LUTHERANISM” is 
‘the title of a thesis which won for the Rev. 
E. Theodore Bach- 
© mann the Colver- 
Rosenberg Educa- 
tional Award from 
the University of 
Chicago. The Colver- 
divi Rosenberg Prize 
Fund was established 
to stimulate study 
and original research 
in the fields of edu- 
cation, theology, and 
sociology. Pastor 
Bachmann is Profes- 
‘sor of Historical Theology at the Chicago 
‘Lutheran Theological Seminary, and is now 
liaison officer between the World Council 
8] of Churches and the churches of Germany. 
4 His work includes visiting churches, ad- 
uw! ministering relief and aiding in re-estab- 
s§) lishing normal church life. 

1 St. Pauu’s Courcu, Waukegan, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Wesley Gallup, has 
made noteworthy advance. A program 
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geared to evangelism has, in the two 
months of Pastor Gallup’s ministry, re- 
sulted in 17 adult accessions and has in- 
creased attendance by better than 60 per 
cent. Pews have been received from a 
neighboring congregation, chancel flags 
have been obtained, the exterior of the 
church building has been painted, and a 
new roof purchased. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Chicago, the Rev. 
Edward Hummon pastor, continues to em- 
phasize evangelism; Sixty-three members 
have been added to the church roll since 
the beginning of the year. St. Mark’s cele- 
brates its 25th anniversary this year. One 
of the phases of its anniversary celebration 
will be completion of the building fund 
campaign. Plans are now under way for 
the erection of a church structure with a 
seating capacity of 400. 

THE SocraL Missions CoMMITTEE, on June 
19, completed plans for a campaign of 
evangelism on the territory of synod in 
January 1948. The program will be under 
the leadership of the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, 
formerly pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Chi- 
cago, and now director of evangelism for 
the Board of Social Missions. 

THe LuTHERAN WomaAn’s LEAGUE, a non- 
synodical corporation of Lutheran women 
in the Chicago area, is the agency support- 
ing the Children’s Receiving Home in May- 
wood. The league reports that its June 
quarterly meeting was attended by 400 of 
its membership. Receipts for the day were 
in excess of $1,000. 

THE Rev. A. Roy Appy, until recently a 
chaplain in the navy with service record 
in the Pacific theater of action, accepted a 
call to Epiphany Church, Elmhurst, and 
on June 16 began his ministry to that 
parish. 

Tue Rev. Witt1am E, Ket was installed 
by the president of synod as pastor of 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Oak Park, 
on June 29. 

Tue Rev.. Harotp Carisen has accepted 
a call to Grace Church, Richmond. Pastor 
Carlsen, since his graduation from the Chi- 
cago Seminary, has been serving with the 
Board of American Missions. 
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Plans for Luther League Camp 


Head Activities in lowa Synod 
By H. G. Rirzen 


Puans For the third annual Luther 
League Bible Camp were announced re- 
cently by the executive committee of the 
Luther League of Iowa. The camp this year 
will be held at the Lake Okoboji Lutheran 
Bible Camp on Lake Okoboji, July 28 to 
Aug. 1. 

This year’s camp promises to be the best 

yet held by the state league. The 
lowa camp is one of the finest to be 

found in the Iowa lake country, 
and has one of the finest beaches. 

The camp will again be in charge of Di- 
rector Richard Johannesen, Davenport, as- 
sisted by Harry “Bud” Rohwer, Clinton. 
Cost for the week at camp will be $12. 

Representing the Luther League of 
America will be the Rev. John P. Shannon, 
Minneapolis, Minn., chairman of the na- 
tional Life Service Committee. Camp 
chaplain will be the Rev. Maurice M. 
Lesher of Clinton. 

A program of study, recreation, and fel- 
lowship has been outlined. Heading the 
faculty will be the Rev. Richard Syre of 
Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., as 
Bible instructor. Other instructors ‘and 
their subjects will be: The Rev. J. Ernest 
Messer, South Sioux City, Nebr., “Marriage 
and the Home”; the Rev. Robbin Skyles, 
Chicago, Ill., “The Christian and Race”; 
Pastor Lesher, “Patterns of the Christian 
Life”; the Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, Post- 
ville, “Life of Martin Luther”; and the Rev. 
Emerson Miller, Davenport, “Christian 
Service Today.” 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. E. R. Harrison, 
Hutchinson, Kan., has accepted a call as 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs. 
He will succeed Dr. Ralph W. Livers, who 
is retiring. Pastor Harrison began his new 
duties July 1. 

The Rev. Paul Luther Miller has tendered 
his resignation as pastor of First Church, 
Cedar Rapids. It was accepted by the con- 
gregation, effective September 1. 
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The Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Vie 
tor Archie have resigned as pastor and as 
sociate pastor, respectively, at St. Mark 
Church, Davenport. 


First Church West of Missouri 
Celebrating its 90th Anniversary 


By Rosert E. Gasto 


St. PAvuL’s CONGREGATION, Valley Fall 

which has the distinction of having bui 

the first Lutheran church we; 

Kansas of the Missouri River, is cele 
brating its 90th anniversary. 

The congregation held a birthday dinne 
June 14. A further celebration is planne 
for the latter part of this month when th 
Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing of Topeka wi 
speak at the morning service and the Re\ 
A. J. Beil of Lawrence at the evening serv 
ice. An anniversary booklet is to be pub 
lished. Anniversary festivities will be con 
cluded Dec. 20 when dedication of th 
present church building will be observe 
with special services. 

The Valley Falls congregation was or 
ganized by the Rev. J. B. McAfee Jun 
14, 1857. At that time the town was know 
as Grasshopper Falls. Pastor McAfe 
hauled logs to the sawmill himself to hav 
them made into lumber for constructio 
of the church. He burned lime for plaste 
in a home-made kiln dug in the side of 
hill. He served the congregation unt 
1862, when he enlisted in the Union Arm 
as a lieutenant. During all of his pastor 
ate, he refused to accept either salary o 
gifts as compensation for his services. Be 
sides the Valley Falls congregation h 
served four other preaching points. 

A new church building was dedicate 
Jan. 23, 1887, but was struck by lightnin 
and burned to the ground that same yea 
The present church was dedicated Dec. 1: 
1887. It has been improved and remodele 
several times. 

St. Paul’s has been served by 11 pastor: 
From the standpoint of organization, it ; 
the oldest. congregation in Kansas Synoc 


The Luthera: 


OUTHERN CONFERENCE of the Luther 
j@fague of Kansas Synod held a rally in 
rist Church, Eureka, the Rev. R. E. Gas- 
pastor, June 8 and 9. 

‘At the devotional service, Sunday, the 
ichita League presented a Life Service 
aylet. At a banquet held Sunday eve- 
ng, Camp Wa-Shun-Ga films were shown 
id visiting leagues were introduced. 
‘bert Gaston, Jr., vice president of the 
erence, was master of ceremonies. A 
pfire at the Eureka Fair Grounds 
®@ sed the Sunday evening activities on 
) devotional note. 

Dr. A. J. Beil of Lawrence spoke at the 
‘onday morning session. Miss Lois Peter- 
n of Upper Fall River sang a solo ac- 
»mpanied by her sister, Miss Dorothy 
terson. Conference business was trans- 
ted following Dr. Beil’s address. The 
onference closed with a picnic at noon. 
THE Rev. Evcene R. Harrison, who has 
een pastor of Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
ince Oct. 2, 1939, resigned to accept a call 
St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
e began his new work July 1. 

Pastor Harrison is a graduate of Midland 
Tollege and the Chicago Seminary. Before 
joing to Hutchinson he served as pastor 
f the Greenleaf parish. 

A permit has been granted to rebuild the 
church at Wakeeney, which was destroyed 
by fire 18 months ago. Footing already has 
been laid. Construction will now go for- 
ward as rapidly as materials can be pur- 
chased. The greatest handicap is securing 
structural steel. 

First step toward erection of a new 
building was taken by First Church, Tulsa, 
Okla., June 3, when the congregation ap- 
proved the purchase of property at a new 
location. A lot 150 feet long and 120 feet 
wide is being acquired at the corner of 15th 
Street and Boulder Avenue. The location 
is in the path of the civic improvement in 
the city. No plans have been made up to 
this time for the erection of a new church 
building. 

AFTER sERVING for 25 years as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, Dr. E. E. Stauf- 
fer has resigned effective Aug. 1. He plans 
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to retire from the active ministry. Dr. and 
Mrs. Stauffer will continue to make their 
home in Wichita where they will be near 
their children and will be active in affairs 
of the church. 

When Dr. Stauffer accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s in 1922, it was a mission congrega- 
tion of 124 members. St. Paul’s now has a 
baptized membership of 1,225 and a con- 
firmed membership of 900. During his pas- 
torate the congregation bought a parish 
house and built a ‘parsonage, installed a 


Dr. E. E. Stauffer 


new pipe organ, and paid off all indebted- 
ness. About $15,000 has been raised toward 
building a new church, which will cost not 
less than $150,000. There is $4,000 in an 
emergency fund and $3,000 in the treasuries 
of auxiliaries and societies. Over a year 
ago, Miss Louise Easterday was engaged 
by the congregation as a full-time parish 
worker, 

Beside his outstanding work in the 
church, Dr. Stauffer has been active in 
national, state, and civic affairs. He has 
served as president of Midland College, 
president of Kansas Synod, editor of The 
Kansas Synod Lutheran, a member of the 
Kansas State Legislature. 

On Aug. 1 Dr. Stauffer will have com- 
pleted 50 years in the ministry. 
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Dr. Luther Dillenbeck is Honored 
By Mohawk Valley Association 


By Luter S. STRALEY 


AtBANy—The Mohawk Valley Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Wilmer M. Zuehlke, June 
15th conducted a service marking the 40th 

anniversary of the ordination 
New York of Dr, Andrew Luther Dill- 

enbeck, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Johnstown. Speaker was Dr. Herbert D. 
Shimer, a life-long associate of Dr. Dillen- 
beck. Others participating in the service 
were the Rev. Clarence L. Schaertel, St. 
James, Gloversville; the Rev. Herbert H. 
Mahl, 
local clergy. 

Dr. Dillenbeck served pastorates in 
Ghent, Central Bridge; Mt. Carmel, Pa.; 
Hollis, and Lockport before coming to 
Johnstown in 1927. Born in the town of 
Palatine on Nov. 11, 1878, Dr. Dillenbeck 
taught school prior to his entering Hart- 
wick Academy. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1905 and from Hart- 
wick Seminary in 1907. 

For a quarter of a century he served 
on the board of trustees of Hartwick Semi- 
nary; he was one of the founders of Hart- 
wick College, and at the present time is a 
member of its board. 

Two EasTeRN CONFERENCE pastors have 
been hospitalized recently. 

The Rev. B. Walther Pfeil was confined 
to Hudson City Hospital where he under- 
went an operation which was complicated 
by a heart condition. 

Just before service on June 1, the Rev. 
LeRoy S. Dietrich was stricken with ap- 
pendicitis and had to be taken to the 
Kingston City Hospital. 

The latest word is that both patients are 
recovering satisfactorily. 

Hupson Vatiey Districr Luther League 
convened at Trinity Church, Kingston, May 
11. Devotions at the opening session were 
conducted by the Rev. Frank Lawrence 
Gollnick. The convention then divided into 
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president of the association; and » 


three groups according to the several i 


terests represented. 
Feature of the evening service was ii 
stallation of the newly elected officers, 


Hohl of Trinity, Brewster. Those installi 
were: Young people’s group—presider 
Dorothy Traupel; vice president, Charl\# 
Blanchard; corresponding secretary, Olj 
Plog; recording secretary, Helen Barte} 
treasurer, Sherwood Bryant. Senior grov 
—President, Jerry Stickel; vice presider 
Louise Dodds; secretary, Beverly Hooke 
Intermediate group—President, Romor 
Leonard; vice president, Floyd Berner; ré 
cording secretary, Victoria Scheffel; coi) 
responding secretary, Richard Carpente. 


Lenoir Rhyne Holds Commencement 


Pastor Schott Going to France 
By C. A. PHILLaE) 


CREATIVE ANGER was the subject of th. 
baccalaureate sermon delivered by Dr. I 
Eppling Reinartz at the 56th annual com) 
mencement of Lenoir Rhyne College, Jun) 
1. Dr. Reinartz defined righteous indigna’ 
tion as self-contained, steady, serviceable 

Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, state superintenden, 
of public instruction, delivered the literar,) 

address; Dr. Voigt 4 

H Cromer, new syn 

North Carolina odical president, ad 

dressed the Alumni Association; and the 

Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., of Lincolntom 

spoke before the religious organizations 0) 
the college. 

President P. E. Monroe was honored the 
second time by Newberry College when or 
June 2 that institution conferred upon hin 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
Acting as representative of Newberry Col- 
lege, on appointment of President Kinard! 
Dr. J. L. Morgan conferred the degree. 

Lenoir RHYNE COLLEGE on June 2 con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Voigt R. Cromer, 
president-elect of the Synod of North 
Carolina, the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity. 
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‘Nine members of the class of 1947, who 
aduated June 2, and two other young 


‘lege work this summer, are planning 
© enter theological seminaries this fall. 

‘Five Lenoir Rhyne College young wom- 
1 are becoming full-time workers in 
aurches in Virginia, North and South 


ent Emeritus J. L. Morgan. 

THE Rev. Georce F. Scuorr of Spencer, 
»astor of Calvary Church and scoutmaster 
of Troop 61, has been selected by the re- 
ional scout office in Atlanta to serve as 
Drovisional scoutmaster of Troop 2, made 
ap of scouts from North and South Caro- 
lina, to attend the World Jamboree in 
‘Moisson, France. A party of 1,020 scouts 
lt | will sail from New York July 24. 

‘Pm ORGAN cuimes, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
'P. E. Monroe of Hickory, were dedicated 
May 25 in St. Andrew’s Church in mem- 


J) = Semrnartan Evererr Dasuer is supplying 
inde’ the St. Matthew’s-St. Peter’s pastorate 
since the resignation of the Rev. Olin 
(enl§ Swicegood. The parish has voted to dis- 
solve its relationship, each church to be- 
come self-sustaining, when the supply pas- 
’ 2) tor returns to the seminary in the fall. 

Promotep by synod’s parish education 
l ti} committee, the annual Summer School for 
intel Church Workers will be held at Lenoir 
| Rhyne College Aug. 24-30. The services 


“) ON THEIR WAY REJOICING go these youngsters from the vacation church school of Christ 


of such outstanding speakers and teachers 
as Dr. J. L. Yost of the seminary; Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, president emeritus; Dr. P. E. Mon- 
roe, president of the college; Dr. T. K. 
Finck of the Parish and Church School 
Board; and Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of 
Washington, have been secured. The Rev. 
L. C. Bumgarner of Concord and the Rev. 
Lewis Thornburg of China Grove, re- 
spectively, are director and dean. 

SyYNODICAL CONVENTION of the Women’s 
Missionary Society will be held at Lenoir 
Rhyne College Aug. 30-31, the college and 
the women of St. Andrew’s Church enter- 
taining jointly. Delegates will be assigned 
rooms in the college dormitories. 

EIGHTEEN MEMBERS were present at the 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
state Luther League held in Holy Trinity, 
Hickory, June 8. Plans were completed 
for the meeting of the State League to be 
held in Albemarle Aug. 6-8. 


| Ohio Passes its Goal | 


The Synod of Ohio has achieved its 
1946-47 Lutheran World Action goal ac- 
cording to the Rev. Herman L, Gilbert, 
director of the effort in Ohio. 

Present figures show $330,053.65 paid on 
an assigned quota of $329,160. Pastor Gil- 
bert expects several thousands of dollars 
more by the end of the year. 

Ohio Synod is the sixth ULC synod to go 
over the top. Others are Georgia-Alabama, 
Florida, California, North Carolina, and 
Rocky Mountain. 


| Church, Lewisburg, Pa. Two buses transport the children from the surrounding countryside. 
Directed by Pastor Vernon D. Naugle, the school enrolled 254 pupils, plus 35 teachers and helpers 
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Consecration Rates Press Notices; 


Questionnaire Shows Synod Gains 
By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


WIDE RECOGNITION was granted the con- 
secration of Sister Florence Weicker, Can- 
ada’s first Lutheran deaconess, by the press 

of the province. The impressive 
service was held in St. Mat- 
Ontario thew’s Church, Kitchener, July 
6, with the Rev. J. H. Reble, president 
of Canada Synod, officiating. Sister Flor- 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 122nd Year 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1947 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and 
S.T.M. degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 
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ence has been called to serve St. Matthew, 
the largest congregation in the synod. TY 
pastor, the Rev. John Schmieder, is 
attending the meeting of the Luthere 
World Federation at Lund, Sweden. 

INTERESTING DATA was recently rele 
from the questionnaire on the manifest 
life of the congregations of synod. O 
20 congregations continue vespers in 
normal Sunday schedule of public wo 
ship. Seventy-one congregations use a 
Common Service without deviatio; 
Twenty-five congregations have commil| 
tees on evangelism. Twice as many mar 
riages were performed during 1946 by pas 
tors of synod in which one party was | 
member of the Roman Catholic faith < 
were performed by Roman priests in whic 
one party was a member of a congrega: 
tion of the Canada Synod. Twelve pastor 
use cassock, surplice and stole, while 4 
use the black robe. Only one uses n 
gown. Only six congregational treasurer 
are bonded. Fifty-nine congregations us: 
weekly envelopes. The accessions from al) 
other denominations were greater than th’ 
losses in every case. 

HOME MISSIONS require vision for they 
are long-term investments. Not all ma- 
ture alike. St. Matthew’s, Brantford, is + 
case in point. Organized in 1904, the hand. 
ful of loyal supporters has strugglec 
against terrific odds but is gradually now, 
outgrowing the humble church building 
Efforts of outstanding clergymen, such as) 
Pastors F. W. Otterbein, N. Willison, A. A. 
Zinck and many others who have serveci| 
there, are bearing a harvest which is be-| 
ing carefully garnered by the present pas—| 
tor, the Rev. A. A. Schweitzer. The pur-- 
chase of additional property and plans for” 
new construction are in the offing. 

Two STRONG CONGREGATIONS are without | 
pastors this summer. St. Matthew’s, Han- 
over, due to the death of the Rev. E, F. 
Sterz and First, Humberstone, as a result — 
of the removal of the Rev. T. A. Iseler to 
St. Paul’s, Galt. \ 

A growing consciousness among Cana- i 
dians of the need for a strong ministry is — 
directing attention to the quiet but effective | 
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is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 
genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 
permits a thin, thin Bible . . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
*readable’’; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
ished family heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 
At your favorite bookstore. 
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work being done at Waterloo Seminary. 
This augurs well for the program of ex- 
pansion being launched for the college 
and seminary. , 

WirTH AN expanding program appealing 
to a wider age group, Lutheran summer 
camps at Edgewood Park and on the Ot- 
tawa River are being well patronized this 
season. 

A GIANT LUTHERAN RALLY was held June 
29 in Victoria Park, Kitchener, under the 
auspices of the Twin-city Brotherhood. 
Among the visitors and special speakers 
were the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Mr. Zeb B. 
Trexler, the Rev. Amos J. Traver and the 
Rev. G. E. McCarney. 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Come to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


Miss Kropp Becomes Probationer; 
Harrisburg District Organized 
By Grorce F. Hark: 


Harrispurc—Miss Bernice I. Kropp, | 
member of Zion Church, Penbrook, we 
the first member of the Central Pennsy]] 
vania Synod to be accepted as a probatione| 
deaconess under the new educational pla! 

of the Philadelphi) 
Motherhouse.  Afte) 
spending one year &| 
the Motherhouse 
Miss Kropp was ad 
mitted as a proba 
tioner deaconess Ma’ 


Muhlenberg College’ 
and will resume he) 
studies at the Moth! 
erhouse in Septem) 
ber. Her specific fieli) 
of study will be nursing. 


Bernice |. Kropp 


Sr. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Harrisburg, re 
dedicated its church building June 22, afte) 
wholesale renovations. The building wai 

originally erected 36 year 
Pennsylvania ago as the educationa| 

unit of a proposed struc: 
ture. The recent renovations were made te} 
transform the educational unit into # 
church building. Dr. Harvey D. Hooves! 
of Gettysburg Seminary and Dr. M. Roy 
Hamsher, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod and a member of St. Mat-— 
thew’s congregation, were speakers at the 
rededication service. | 

AT THE 1946 convENTION of Central Penn-- 
sylvania Synod, action was taken to form 
districts within the four conferences of the 
synod. One of these new districts was or- 
ganized June 17, when delegates of the 
congregations of four counties met in Palm 
United Church, Palmyra. After the adop- 
tion of a constitution, delegates elected of- 
ficers and lay members of the executive: 
committee: President, the Rev. George F. 
Harkins, Zion Church, Penbrook; vice pres- 
ident, the Rev. Charles R. Trunk, Jr., St. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


MY FATHER 
ORKETH HITHERTO WITH CHRIST 


BY ERIC H. WAHLSTROM BY WALTER A, MAIER 
$1.50 $1.75 


bation REBUILDING 


anized 


Chicago 11 
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A clear picture 
of the progress 
of the gospel 
through the cen- 
turies. Views 
missionary enter- 
prise as the con- 
tinued redemp- 
tive activity of 
the living Christ. 
Outlines mission- 
ary activity of 
the early church 
in the Middle 
Ages and takes 
the reader to 
modern mission 
development. 


Recaptures the 
stirring intensity 
of seventeen 
radio messages 
delivered by 
Walter A. Maier. 
The spirit-filled 
messages are full 
of comfort, coun- 
sel, instruction, 
encouragement 
and inspiration. 
A grand book 
for a pastor’s 
vacation reading. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 
by Lutherans 
FOR EVERYBODY... 


FOR HIS 


A book for Daily 
Devotions taking the 
worshiper through 
the New Testament 
in a year. Over each 
reading a descriptive 
heading helps to 
prepare the mind 
and heart for the 
message of the day. 
Attractively styled. 


JESUS CHRIST, 


NAME’S SAKE OUR HOPE 
BY MARTIN HEGLAND BY WALTER A. MAIER 
$1.50 $1.75 


The thirteenth book 
of sermons in Dr. 
Maier’s Lutheran 
Hour series of radio 
addresses. Filled 
with word-illustra- 
tions, facts and allu- 
sions to contempo- 
rary events. Laymen 
and pastors will find 
comfort, instruction 
and warning in 
these fine messages. 


ORDER NOW AT YOUR NEAREST BRANCH STORE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3. S. C, 


Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Paul’s Church, Lititz; secretary, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz, Pine Grove pastoral charge; 
treasurer, the Rev. Harry T. Richwine, 
Jr., First Church, Annville. 

George Burchfield of Lititz and Claude 
Greiner of Hummelstown were elected lay 
members of the executive committee. 

More than 70 congregations of four coun- 
ties will be members of the Harrisburg Dis- 
trict, which was formed in order to pro- 
vide more opportunities for intimate Chris- 
tian fellowship among pastors and laymen. 

THE LUTHERAN PLanninc Commission of 
Greater Harrisburg completed its first year 
of activity May 27. Officers who guided the 
young organization were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Robert L. Koehler, Jr., St. 
Michael’s Church, Harrisburg; vice pres- 
ident, Ross T. Bell, Messiah Church, Har- 
risburg; secretary, the Rev. Robert C. Ben- 
ner, Salem Church, Oberlin; treasurer, 
Richard L. Snyder, Christ, Harrisburg. 

AN ENVIABLE RECORD has been established 
by members of St. Paul’s Church, three 
miles southeast of Hummelstown, during 
the past 18 months. The pastor, Dr. David 
S. Martin, reports that with a communing 
membership of 45 the per capita amount 
contributed for benevolence was $13.40. A 
member of the congregation contributed 
$10,000 to create a trust fund for foreign 
missions; another member contributed a 
piano which cost $1,000; eight beautiful art- 
glass windows were installed in the build- 
ing and a painting was placed above the 
altar, at a cost of $2,250. In addition, new 


altar furnishings were presented to # 
church by members and friends. 
Harrispure’s Lutheran Ministerial Asse 
ciation held its May meeting at Tressl 
Orphans’ Home, Loysville, as guests of th 
institution. After a brief business meeti 
at which the officers for 1946 were re 
elected, the ministers and their wives wer 
guided on a tour of the campus by Super 
intendent Luther D. Grossman. 3 
Rededication of the Children’s Memori:) 
Chapel, following the installation of nev 
chancel furnishings, the gift of the Wom 
an’s Auxiliary, was held June 10, at Tress 
ler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 
Preliminary plans for the improvement 
were made by Dr. Joseph D. Krout, secre! 
tary of Central Pennsylvania Synod. ™ 
installation cost $4,244. 
Members of the board of trustees ani) 
the Woman’s Auxiliary participated in th 
special service. Dr. Kenneth S. Ehrhari 
secretary; the Rev. Walter E. Brown, vic’) 
president; Dr. Charles E. Hines, presiden | 
of the board, conducted the worship. | 
Presentation of the chancel furnishing}| 


children. 

The act of rededication was perforniall 
by the Rev. J. Grover C. Knipple, home 
pastor. Sermon was preached by Dr. Krout | 
Anthems were sung by the children’s choir 
directed by Miss Dorothy Artz. | 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age > Demand 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


that the Lutheran Church 
maintain preparatory schools 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 
COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 
For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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iployene "This is a new, fresh, and arresting adventure, 
Krout, sec nm itself a stimulating and novel treatment of 

‘)m old theme, that of the church and its pro- 
Synod, [Zram. It is vivid in its picturesque writing, re- 
. markable in its knowledge of the whole church 
situation, and shrewd and penetrating in its 
rustees ga SUBEestions as to program and policy. More 
'. than that, it is delightful to read.’—Halford 
jated in KE. Luccock 


i 
8, haha '“Unquestionably Mr. Boyer has put his finger 
own, yy ON the heart of the problem and it is to be 
__) hoped that response to his challenge may be 
_ presi thoroughgoing.”—Robert S. Bilheimer, author 
chi, of What Must the Church Do? 
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«4 Books by PAUL SCHERER 
formal 

mi | 

io] EVENT IN ETERNITY 


's chou ; ; a 
A series of powerful and pertinent expositions 

' of Second Isaiah, with emphasis upon its appli- 
cation for today. This book will come as a 
-——| great event in your life—an Event in Eternity.” 
| —Drew Gateway. ‘“ ‘Must’ reading for every 
pastor.’’"—Monday Morning $2.00 


ols / 
THE PLACE WHERE 
THOU STANDEST 


Halford E. Luccock. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ADVENTURE 


By Merle William Boyer 


“The discerning reader, particularly the Chris- 
tian pastor and layman, will discover here valu- 
able and constructive ideas for his life work.” 
—Colgate-Rochester Bulletin 


Dr. Boyer is a well-known United Lutheran 
pastor, now professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Carthage College in Illinois. The 
greater part of the book was delivered as a 
series of lectures at Schools for Social Missions 
conducted by the Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church. $2.50 


FOR WE HAVE 
THIS TREASURE 


The Lyman Beecher lectures for 1943 at Yale 
University. “Worthy of a place among the best 
that have been given on that famous lecture- 
ship.’”’—Christendom $2.00 


— Tyo Sermon Books — 


FACTS THAT 
UNDERGIRD LIFE 


“Dr. Scherer’s sermons are superb examples of vital preaching, deeply felt, glowing with spiritual 
ardor, alive with contemporary outlook, skillfully constructed with a simplicity that is high art.’— 


Each, $1.50 


At your bookseller 


Pere ee ee HARPER & BROTHERS TWO ee 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Vacation School Attendance Up; 
Rock Hill Church is Dedicated 


By Wynne C, Bo.iek 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS have been in 
vogue during June in many parishes 
throughout South Carolina Synod. Most 
of the urban parishes conduct their schools 
immediately following the close of the pub- 

lic schools; a number 
South Carolina of the rural parishes 

f wait until later = the 
summer, a more “convenient season” for 
farm families. Reports from parishes where 
schools have already been conducted in- 
dicate an increased interest and attendance 
over previous years. 

Grace CuurcH, Rock Hill, was dedicated 
May 18, with special services in charge of 
Dr. H. S. Petrea, pastor. The sermon was 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/2 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is' 
booming. Hundreds of magazine pecs, 
are buying short features and “‘fillers’’! 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU! 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet’ 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


UNITED. CHURCH 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


ILM irsATED BY 
H] ELEC RICITY < 
INTER AtaGe RELL 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


aout CO-ED 


CAVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Care- 
free Days... Fun or Rest. 2,000- 
Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Bicycling. Movies. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Car enpecaian: Lu- 
theran Services. $33 Weekly 


N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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* Columbia are meeting each Sunday unde 


by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of syne 
Mrs. Kinard, president of the Women 
Missionary Society of the synod, spoke fil 
that group. ¥ 

Women of the synod were of great aj 
sistance, financially and otherwise, in helj 
ing to found this church. Miss Frane! 
Rudisill, a student at Winthrop Colles 
and president of the Lutheran Student 
Association at the college, paid tribute © 
the work of Pastor Petrea and the mem 
bers of Grace in making this a real chure 
home for girls away from home. : 

Tue Rev. Henry D. Kieckey, for a nur 
ber of years pastor of Nativity Chure) 
Navy Yard, Charleston, resigned to accey 
a call to Redeemer Church, Macon, Ga. ~ 

LUTHERANS IN VALENTIA HILLs section ¢ 


the leadership of C. S. King, student « 
Southern Seminary. Services were begu 
early in June. A Sunday school has bee 
organized. For the present, the group i 
meeting in the Rosewood School. 

A survey of this section was made som 
months ago and plans were made to begi’ 
the work. Pastors of Columbia are co 
operating in promotion of this field. 

At Hampton, Voigt K. Kleckley, semi 
nary student, is conducting services fo 
the summer. He reports 25 in attendance 
at the first service. 

STILL ANOTHER FIELD to be occupied soot 
is in the Augusta Road section of Green: 
ville. A pastor has been called and service: 
will get under way as soon as he is on thi 
field. Surveys were made here som 
months ago and it appears to be an are: 
ripe for “picking.” 

Tue Rey. L. O. Dasuer, for 12 years pas. 
tor of St. David’s parish, West Columbia 
has resigned this work to accept the cal 
of Mt. Calvary Church, Claremont, N. C 
He will succeed the Rev. George A. Phil. 
lips, who accepted a call in a foreign mis- 
sion field. While serving St. David’s par. 
ish, Pastor Dasher was president of thi 
Central Conference, the Columbia Lu. 
theran Ministers’ Association, and wa 
active in other general work of the church 

Ture Rev. Raymonp D. Woon, for the pas 


The Luthera: 


| years pastor of St. Andrew’s congrega- service was in charge of the Rev. Daniel 
, Charleston, has accepted a call to M. Shull, pastor. Sermon was by President 
nsion Church, Savannah, Ga. He will Kinard. 
eed Dr. ‘Charles A. Linn who was Tue LutTHeRAN SummeR ScHOOL for 
‘ted full-time president of the Georgia- Church Workers to be held at Newberry 
ibama Synod. Pastor Wood formerly College is sponsored jointly by the South 
ved St. Luke’s Church, Florence; Christ Carolina Synod and the Georgia~Alabama 
arch, Staunton, Va.; and Zion Church, Synod. Officers of the school are: Pastors 
jabury, Pa. He entered the navy as a Thomas H. Weeks, Springfield, Ga., di- 
plain during the recent war. Following rector; Henry D. Kleckley, Macon, Ga., 
discharge he went to Charleston. dean; Albert Stemmermann, Little Moun- 
‘THE Rev. VERNON F. Frazier was installed tain, S. C., registrar-treasurer; and Mrs. 
assistant pastor at Ebenezer Church, Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, secretary. 
‘lumbia, June 15. Dr. Charles E. Fritz, August 11-17 is the date for a Youth 
tor, and Synod President Karl W. Camp, for intermediates and seniors, ages 
‘nard officiated. Pastor Frazier comes to 12 through 17 years. August 17-23 will be 
»enezer from St. James’ Church, Sumter. Leadership Week, for young people 18 
_ addition to his work at Ebenezer, he is years and over, for adults and for children 
‘tving as field worker for the synod’s under 12 years. A full program covering 
uth program. many phases of church work has been 
At Trinity CyurcH, Elloree, a new elec- planned for this school. 
cic organ was dedicated June 8. The Tue Rev. G. H. C. Park, pastor of the 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


“Newberry puts something into the 
heart of a student as well as into 
his head.” 


Founded in 1856, for ninety years 
Newberry has served well Church 
and State. 


Growing in prestige and popu- 
larity, she continues to serve with 
increasing efficiency the young men 
and women of the Church. 


Early application should be made 
for fall term opening September 9. 


For catalog write 
James C. Kinard, President 
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St. Peter’s-St. Thomas’ parish, Chapin, has 
been a patient at the Providence Hospital 
in Columbia. 

CuurcH OF THE Ascension, Columbia, the 
Rev. Henry A. McCullough, Jr., pastor, 
observed its 35th anniversary June 22. 
President Kinard, a former pastor of the 
congregation, preached in the morning. 
The pastor spoke in the evening. 

At the annual congregational picnic, the 
address was delivered by Dr. W. H. Greever, 
former secretary of the ULCA, and founder 
and first pastor of the congregation. Dr. 
Greever served this congregation from 1912 
until 1929. 

Other pastors include: Dr. C. A. Freed, 
1929-1933; Dr. Kinard, 1933-1943; and Pas- 
tor McCullough since 1943. 

Of the 36 original charter members nine 
are still members of the congregation. The 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies, Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid er line of Christmas, Every- 
day, Birthday, Getwell and ersonal Notes box assort- 

Lovely cards both with and_ without the Bible 
Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which 
Gee sales! Nice profits! 


ments. 
texts, 
adds dollars to your profits. 

Send for full particulars — TODA 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Sanforized 
Fly-Front 


BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


made of 
Fine Light Weight Pongette Shirting 
All collars sizes, 14-1714 


Dye-Fast 


All sleeves sizes, 32-35 
PLAIN BOSOM, $4.50 
PLEATED BOSOM, $4.95 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 
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present baptized membership is 555, : 
confirmed membership 435. This chureh h 
located in the Eau Claire section an 
near the Lutheran Seminary. 
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Paul's congregation, Emersot 
Nebr., yearned for this building all through th 
war years. When building restrictions relaxe 
they obtained materials wherever and wheneve 
they could. Recently this $45,000 church wa 
dedicated with the Rev. Herman Goede, pres 
ident of Midwest Synod; the Rev. Henr 
Rowoldt, pastor; the Rev. Walter Rowoldt an 
the Rev. Paul Rowoldt, Sr., brother and fathe 
of the local pastor; and the Rev. Hugo Welcher 
and the Rev. Werner Welchert participating 
At least $15,000 worth of labor was provide 
by members of the congregation 


Conference Exceeds LWA Quota; 
Portsmouth Church Gives $3,087 


By P. J. BAME 


StTaunton—Staunton Conference of the 
Virginia Synod is well over its two-year 
quota on Lutheran World Ac- 

ITcini tion. Christ Church, Staunton, 
Virginia has contributed almost three 
times its quota. Seven others, out of a total 
of 21, have paid their quotas. 

First Cxuurcu, Portsmouth, celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of its pastor, the Rev. 
J. I. Coiner, May 11. During the 20 years 
the congregation has grown from a small 
mission to one of the strongest congrega- 
tions in the synod. For a congregation 


The Lutheran 


With the ever-increasing popu- 
arity of recordings for use in the 
thurch and church educational fields, 
3} t has now become almost a necessity 
Yor each church to own a dependable 
ceproducer. 


The Sandwich-Bowen Reproducer 
Model DS-1 illustrated answers the 
Weed for an economical, dependable 
‘reproducing unit. Its excellent tonal 
qualities will enrich the splendid edu- 
cational and sacred music recordings 
now available for your church. 


Write today, and discover how 
inexpensively your church can buy and 
maintain this quality reproducing unit. 


Recordings 


? 


WRITE FOR LISTING OF OUR 
Educational — Sacred Music — Chimes 


Compact in styling. Sturdy carrying 
case. 


Reproduces transcriptions of any 
diameter up to and including 16 in. 
recordings at 33 RPM. 


Plays standard 10 in. and 12 in. rec- 
ords at 78 RPM. 


Efficient public address system for 
either speech or music. 


50 foot connector cable. 

Sapphire style. No needles to change. 
No expensive parts to replace. 
Initial cost is low. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 


July 16, 1947 


3 Write the Branch Nearest You 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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planted in a community which is practically 
non-Lutheran the totals in its 20-year re- 
port read almost like fiction: Total mem- 
bers received, 1,034; total on roll at pres- 
ent, 631; current expenses, $53,103; unusual 
expenses, $40,755; total benevolence, $28,237. 

The congregation expects to install a 
two-manual pipe organ this year. The re- 
port on Lutheran World Action indicates 
what people can do when giving to this spe- 
cial is left open at all times during the 
year. The quota was $1,967.63. Present 
LWA giving amounts to $3,087.85. 

SrauNTON CONFERENCE is the locale of 
many educational institutions. The follow- 
ing colleges, universities, academies, and 
business schools are on this territory: 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Church 
of the Brethren; Shenandoah College, Day- 
ton, United Brethren; Madison State 
Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg; Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Presbyterian; 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Episcopal; Dunsmore 
Business College, Staunton; University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville; University of 
Richmond; College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg; Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington; Virginia Military In- 
stitute, Lexington; Augusta Military Acad- 
emy, Fort Defiance; Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton; Fishburne Military 
Academy, Waynesboro; Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro. 

There are in addition several medical 
colleges, at least eight schools for training 
nurses, and a Presbyterian theological 


seminary. 


DECEASED 


Ruth D. Falkenstein 

Mrs. Ruth Diehl Falkenstein, wife of the 
Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein, pastor of 
Grace Church, Westminster, Md., died June 
6. Her death followed several months of 
illness. 

She was a native of York, Pa., a daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Diehl. Two major interests claimed her 
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attention—missions and music. Whi 
York she was a member of the M: 
Music Club. In missionary work sh: 
active not only in her own church, bu 
in the synod. 

Funeral services were conducted Jv 
by the Rev. J. Frank Fife, president ¢ 
Maryland Synod, and Dr. Lloyd M. K 
retiring president. The committal se 
in Greenmount Cemetery, York, was 
ducted by Dr. Chester S. Simonton, p 
of St. Luke’s Church. 

She was a sister of Miss Nona M. I 
executive secretary of the Women’s 
sionary Society. 


John D. Mauney 

The Rev. John David Mauney, 68, ret 
of Hendersonville, N. C., died June 13, 
a long illness. Pastor Mauney was a 
uable and highly esteemed member o: 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. He 
a good preacher and a faithful and ¢ 
pathetic pastor, and was loved by his - 
ple whom he served. 

Pastor Mauney was born and reare 
Kings Mountain, N. C. He was gradu 
from Roanoke College in 1901, and { 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1906. 
dained by the Tennessee Synod he se. 
the following parishes: Beth Eden, N 
ton, N. C.; St. Paul’s, Columbia, S. Cx 
Andrew’s, Hickory, N. C.; St. Matthe 
Augusta, Ga.; Grace, Hendersonville, N 
and again St. Andrew’s, Hickory. W 
faithful in all his work, one outstanc 
service which marked his career was e1 
tion of the church in Hendersonville. 

In 1901 he was married to Miss Be 
Frantz of Salem, Va., who survives |] 
Their children are Dorothy Mauney Bro 
the Rev. J. Luther Mauney, Margare' 
Mauney, Elizabeth M. Mauney, Mary V 
Mauney, the Rev. John D. Mauney, Jr., 
the Rev. Marshall F. Mauney. 

Funeral services were conducted J 
15 in Grace Church, Hendersonville, 
Pastor J. D. Barringer, assisted by I 
J. A. Linn, a former pastor, and J. L. M 
gan, president of synod. Interment ° 
in the city cemetery of Kings Mountain 
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*They Learn The Secret Young! 


And the secret they learn is the 
Habit of Saving Systematically. 
A habit that plants the seed of 


success within them. 


Juvenile Life Insurance can 
be bought for as low as $2.76 


annual premium. 


* More than 53,529 Lutheran children own 
over $36,999,042.00 in life insurance savings 


and protection in Lutheran Brotherhood. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The California Hospital 


a 300 bed Peenciion 


This 
May Be 
Your Opportunity 


To Begin A Career In Nursing 


NEW CLASS SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Accredited Collegiate School affiliated 
with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Graduates receive the Bachelor 
of Science degree. Applicants must have 
two years of junior college, including 
prenursing subjects. 

Complete three-year course in nursing 
may be yours for only a fraction of the 
cost of any other college education. You 
will work and learn with highly skilled 
professional men and women around 


you. You will live in a pleasant colle 
dormitory—cach double room with 
private bath. 


You will be proud to be a degt 
nurse—the future administrator 
nursing. 

Graduate nurses needed at the Ca 
fornia Hospital and the Santa Moni 
Hospital. Nurses are highly paid 
California. 


Write for information regarding employment or The School of Nursing to 


The Lutheran Hospital Society of Southern California 


(operating The California Hospital, The Santa Monica Hospital ) 


Lutheran Collegiate School of Nursing 


1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15, California 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. 
Superintendent 


ZELLA NICOLAS, R.N., M.A. 
Director of Nurses 


